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“Mr. Campbell devotes a chapter to his. ho 
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he has written as nee and Sole 


, and only about matters which were and — 


g the attention of ordinary men. and oe 


=: an to day. This will a account for ‘the: 


, but | it is opel that. ancations nee 
‘ >the war wil not be found ae obtrusive. — 





V1 PREFATORY NOTE 


_ The writer craves the indulgence of critics in regard 
to defects of style and method of which he himself 
is only too conscious. He trusts that this brief 
explanation of the origin and character of the book 
will secure for it a more favourable reception than 
could otherwise be expected. 
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- CHAPTER I 


THE SPIRIT OF opto aie? 


Payee 


Bice of the effects of the war = beck a noticeable 


§ increase in the spirit of fatalism—not necessarily 
"pessimism, though often that also, but rather an 
~ unprotesting and at the same time unhopeful habit 


a _ of mind in neare to the future. It is to be met with 


everywhere. ‘‘ What is to be will be”’ is the formula © 


- which many adopt spontaneously or deliberately in 
_ order that they may brace themselves to endure the 


deluge of calamity that has been poured out upon the 


world. It is not resignation, it is simply a feeling of 


~~ = 


the uselessness of rebellion against things as they are. 
_ And its principal danger is that it so generally goes 


along with a mood akin to indifference and occasionally 


aia Mais 


even cynicism. Is anything worth while? is the 


_ implied question on many lips. Is our wretched race 
worth saving, and are its hopes and aims worth suffering 
and dying for? What ideals have we that have stood 


the shock of the terrific events of the past few years ? 
“ When the Son of Man cometh shall He find faith on 
the earth ?” 


AOS 


We are such strangely complex beings that most of 


the very men and women who take up this attitude 


=~ 


4 
> 


ia 


_ to life at the present time are yet doing their duty as 


B 
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svell as they can in their several measures and degrees, 


some on the battlefield, others in hospital, and not a 


few in various forms of public service involvieg ae = 
considerable amount of continuous personal sacrifice. 






> 


One wonders whether they realise the fundamental — 


inconsistency between their belief, or want of it, and ne 


their practice. They profess to be disillusioned, to — 


have given up all optimistic views concerning human — 


lot and destiny, cannot any longer deceive themselves _ 


into thinking that human dreams of well-being possess 


any intrinsic or lasting value; notwithstanding which — 
they go on acting in obedience to a moral imperative _ 


which implies a spiritual sanction for human endeavour. — 


History abounds in examples of this ever-recurring — 


state of mind, especially in periods of widespread 
tragedy and distress. Under the strain of drear 


adversity men frequently react in theory against the — 
spiritual objectives which were formerly supposed to — 


govern their conduct, while developing a most extra- 


ordinary power of resistance to futility and despair. — 


A lesser idealism takes the place of the larger; the 


moral horizons become contracted but intensely clear, — 


like the circuit of the sea in a thunderstorm; moral ° 


obligations are cheerfully recognised and obeyed in a 
manner unwonted and wholly noble, but without 
confidence in ultimate good. Thus the French aristo- 
crats under the Reign of Terror played the game to 
the last with almost a joyous abandon, helping and 
sustaining one another with the most amazing exhibi- 
tions of fortitude, but lacking in the smallest suggestion 


‘of what the Christian martyr would call faith in the — 


- 
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ary of the cross. Garibatdi aetna himself an 
4 atheist, but no Christian ever went further in self- 
3 _abnegation and devotion to a cause from which he 
3 _ personally could hope to profit nothing. John Stuart. 
q - Mill has left it on record that he could discern no 
4 reason im the nature of things why we should assume 
that i in the long run right must inevitably prevail over 
wrong, but no Englishman of his time or ours ever 
_ acted more consistently and scrupulously in accordance 
“with what he felt to be the dictates of his conscience. 
_ More than one man of his mental and moral quality 
still lives in our midst. Their names will inevitably 
occur to the reader, and we all know how they are » 
_ behaving. 
_ The present writer has reason to believe that the 
d mood above described characterises in no small degree 
our fighting men at the Front. It would be foolish _ 
to pretend that the horrors they are daily having to | 
| face on our behalf have transformed them into enthu- 
_siasts for Christianity if they were not such before. 
_ They are not flippant, they are not scornful, they do 
not hate religion, but there is nothing in their present 
E experience to compel them to embrace it ; those who 
think otherwise are under a delusion. They are 
_ standing up to death and hell with a courage unabated 
_and a brightness of spirit that knows no-lack, but they 
make no high-sounding claims for their ability to do 
this; they just do it and go on doing it, and will go 
on doing it to the bitter end. Why? They could 
not tell you. It is in the day’s work, that is all. 
There is a ‘‘ needs must ” somewhere which they do 


i a), poids oe sal | 
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fet stop to analyse ; they obey it and take what bs 


comes. Someone said of them not long ago—and, 


there may be truth in the observation—that they-are — ms 
-. fatalists to a man. The description need cause no — 


offence, for it has a good sense as well as a bad. . 
What is wanted to turn all this fatalism into faith 
is a clearer and more intense perception of the true 


nature of the ineradicable spiritual instinct above 


—— 


illustrated. Nothing is more truly remarkable in 
connection with human nature than the fact that we 
find it impossible really to disbelieve. There is an ortho- 
doxy upon which all men are agreed, and that is the 
orthodoxy ‘ef righteousness: no one ever questions . 


that. We disagree as to what right conduct is, but 


we do not disagree as to the’obligation laid upon us 
to find and serve the right if we can. Even the modern - 
Germany,whose soul has been poisoned by the Nietzs- 
chean doctrine that morality is a device of the weak 
wherewith they seek to protect themselves against the 
strong, is beginning to realise that moral forces cannot 
be ignored or defied and that in the long run they 
prove more potent than material. Militarism set out — 
to conquer the world; it is now finding itself van- 
quished by the invincible spirituality inherent in the | 
race. All the belligerents appeal thereto without 


- ceasing, Germany not least; in season and out of 


season her publicists labour feverishly to convince the 


_ world that her cause is the cause of justice and truth ; 


her statesmen have now begun to confess that right. 
as well as might must be taken into account in any 
peace which is to endure. Spiritual values are pre- 


te ey e 





nag 


3 


ating after all; Moloch is going down before the 
io Silent Watcher a dwells within the most secret 
_ recesses of the soul of man and bars the way to the 
_ throne of power against everything false and evil. 
an this watcher is God. 


CHAPTER II 


Tas ais 


4 _ PERPLEXITIES OF PRAYER 

_ THERE is no more deep-seated instinct of the soul 
than the instinct of prayer. In all the great 
crises of life it is spontaneously evoked even from 


_ hearts that in ordinary circumstances have appar- _ 


ently little room for it. Lafcadio Hearn relates that 


he has more than once seen a Buddhist mother ¢ 


g praying in agony and tears before the shrine of the 
_ teacher who was supposed to have shown the futility 
of all such petitions. Holding her dying baby in her 
arms she was pleading for its life ; logic and consistency 
went to the winds in presence of an elemental need, 
as is ever the case. Nor is anguish of spirit required 
to demonstrate this. Men pray in moments of exalted 
. Patesling, when the prayer is identical with self-oblation, 
just as they pray out of the depths of depression and 
utter helplessness, when the prayer is little more than 
-a blind cry for deliverance addressed to they know not 
what. . 
- Nevertheless, there are many at the present time 
_ who feel that the perplexities attending the practice 
_ of prayer are overwhelming. Are prayers answered ? 
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To whom shall we pray ? ? Is here a place for prayer” a = 
in the general scheme of things? Are we fit to be — 
trusted with the ordering of our destinies by sucha 
means? Does not the Power that_made us know ~ 
better than we what is good for us, and will He not ~ 
give it to us without our having to entreat Him to do 
so? These are some of the difficulties that present 
themselves when we begin to reason about the subject. _ 
Prayers ave answered. He knows naught who says 
otherwise. As Emerson has it, all men are always _ 
praying, and all prayers are answered, therefore it — 
behoves us to be careful how we pray. Dr. A. C. 
Benson says somewhere that it is his experience that 


_ the things we want very much from life are generally 


granted, often after we have ceased to want them, and 
that experience of this ought to make us cautious 


- regarding the requests we urge upon God. The fact is 


ae 


that the universe is so organised as to respond to every 
demand we send forth to it, and the more intensely 
the demand is made the more certain the result along 
the same plane. It is not a matter of folding one’s — 
hands and asking that the gifts of the gods shall drop 
into one’s lap; it is that every faculty of one’s being — 
is directed towards a certain end, and that that end is 
gained. The operation of this principle can be observed — 
anywhere and in any class of society. We sometimes. 
see a man who has a perfectly uncanny genius for 
money-making ; everything he touches turns to gold ; 
his speculations turn out right ; his adventures prosper ; 
his profits accumulate. Circumstances change to his _ 
advantage from time to time, doors open marvellously, — 


% 
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ig ‘opportunities aides themselves at the psycho- 
logical moment. Onlookers wonder how this is ; they 
cannot understand it; but the simple truth of the 
_ Matter is that the whole force of that man’s nature—his 






3 thought, his purpose, his determination—is concen- _ 


_ trated upon one object, and he attains it, not simply 
3 _ by the use of the more obvious means that lie to his 
_hand,-but by the conditions he consciously or un- | 
Be cionsly creates by the silent, persistent exercise 
_ of will and desire. He is praying all the time, though 
a his god is Mammon. : 
2 It is the same all through life. What men want, that 
; _ they pray for, though they may not know it, and may 
never dream that they are praying at all. They are 
asking life to give them something, and if they want it 
hard enough life hears their prayer and responds 
- accordingly. The feeble of will and unstable of 
_ purpose do not succeed like the others, but every act 
_ of the will accomplishes something if only in the soul 
- of the man who makes it. The difference between 
- man and man, both in character and achievement, is | 
- mainly the difference in the quality and force of their 
prayers. Faith is the great dynamic of human effort 
in any sphere, to any end. If we do not get what 
our faith deserves precisely in the form we demand it, 
we always get it in some form. We get it in what we 
are as well as in what we achieve. This is a spiritual 
atawe <~ 
_ The only ground that is safe to take in prayer is the 
highest, and the only things safe to pray for are the 
best God has enabled us to see at any one time. But 


as 
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if-we are fully conscious of this, if our hearts are centred 
- upon doing God’s will, if we are earnest and faithful in 


our quest for the blessing we seek, there is no reason 
why we should not be as definite and specific as possible 
in the petitions we present at the throne of grace. 


Perhaps the most striking thing about the teaching | 


of our Lord on the subject of prayer is the absence of 
any qualification as to its efficacy. His utterances 
on this theme are not hedged about and‘guarded with 
warnings against disappointment and the like ; he bids 


us pray, not in the hope but in the expectation that — 


we shall receive what we ask. And we are to ask 
about everything that enters into our experience of 
life. As the Bishop of Durham says with chaste 
simplicity: ‘‘ Nothing is too great for our Master’s 
strength ; nothing is too small for His attention.” 
Moreover, as there is an undoubted place for human > 
action in the general scheme of things, so also there . 
must be a place for prayer ; in essence the two are ~ 
one. It is well to remember this, for it disposes of a 
good many difficulties. We know as a matter of daily 
experience that within certain limits there is nothing 
fixed and pre-determined with regard to our deeds. 
Why, then, should there be with regard to our prayers ? 
If there is room for us to help or hinder one another 
by what we do, the same holds good of how we pray. 
The question is not why God should permit us this 
power, but seeing that He has done so, how we ought 
touseit. We know that we are one another’s trustees ; — 
we know that we have influence over and responsibility 
for one another’s lives by what we do or leave undone 


: 


is 
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ay by day ; let us remember that this irusteesiin and 


. influence extend also to our intercessions, and are 
‘immeasurably more potent in their effects than the | 


wisdom of this world can ever understand. 
_ The soul grows by prayer as it grows by labour ; 


- “again the two are one. God cannot grant what we do 


not seek. True, He knows what is best for us, but it 
cannot be automatically bestowed ; we have to rise 


_ into possession of it, take it on the plane to which it 
_ belongs,or it is not really ours. God’s spiritual, like 
His material gifts, have to be appropriated and used ; 


they are not thrust upon us, but proportioned to our’ 


capacity to receive. And only He who has made us © 


members one of another can know how mutually 


. dependent we are upon the benefits that love can win 


by prayer as by any other form of service possible to 


human beings in this mysterious world. 


CHAPTER III 


“WAR reich RELIGION 
Neco 


IN the early months of Gnas war we aS to hear a good 
deal about its supposed effect in turning people’s 
thoughts towards religion. It was said to have shaken 
us rudely out of our spiritual lethargy and thrown us 
back upon God ; suddenly and terribly it had revealed 
our poverty of resource and torn the mask away from 
our delusions. We had been living for wrong ends, 
feeding on false hopes, pampering the flesh at the 
expense of the soul, building houses of a day in valleys 


é 
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of death, and now the folly of it all had become ~— 
awfully apparent to our amazed perceptions; a 
_ yawning gulf had opened before our feet and every | 
thing upon which we had counted in life was being _ 
whelmed into it. This, then, was the outcome of our 
trusted civilisation. “Of whom may we seek for 
succour but of Thee, O Lord?” was the cry that went __ 
up from millions of hearts in the fiery trial that had 
come upon the world. “g 
For a time, indeed, this mood prevailed. The - 
churches were crowded as had not been the case for 
many years; daily services of intercession were 
organised and well attended everywhere, and as the 
news of the horrors in Belgium began to come in, 
together with the arrival of tens of thousands of 
homeless refugees upon our shores, the spirit of the — 
nation rose to loftiest heights of devotion and willing- 
ness to serve and suffer in the cause of liberty and 
justice. The flower of our national youth hastened 
to join the Army.in this spirit, sustained and followed __ 
by the prayers and blessings of the homes and parishes _ 
that sent them forth. And then as the slaughter 
progressed and Europe became filled with blood and _ 
lamentation, as our own casualty lists swelled and 
grew, we gathered the more solemnly and humbly 
round the altars of the Lord of Hosts, pleading 
for strength to do and bear, asking for grace to 
keep our vision clear and our purpose true and 
sober, As the land became overspread with 
mourning, and nearly every family had given of its 
best and dearest for the great cause, we became 
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a + increasingly conscious of the immediacy of eternal 
values ; our treasure in heaven became greater, our 
care for the spoils and delights of earth grew less. 


os Probably never since the Reformation had prayers for 
_ the dead become so general or so spontaneous. - 


. Didit last, this outburst of religious feeling combined 
with moral earnestness? Not for long. Neither in 


_ the Army nor in the civilian population did it ever go 


very deep, after all. Wemay be assured that, on the 


4 whole, the heart of the nation is sound, that the 
_ number of quiet, God-fearing folk who do their duty 


- ‘without noise or demonstration is always large enough 
_ to keep old England right, but if we think that war as 


__war is ever going to save a people’s soul we are hope- 
_ lessly mistaken. War does not make men better; in — 
certain ways it makes them worse. The soldier’s 


characteristic virtues we all know from history, and 
they are very fine ; but his characteristic vices are no 


less obvious. Blood-shedding will no more tend to 
make a man spiritually-minded than will commercial- 
ism; if greed of gain drives him away from God, the 
hazards of the battlefield will not necessarily bring him 


back. When well-meaning writers in the religious 
Press urge us to set our ecclesiastical house in order 


because of what the fighting man will demand of 


- Christianity when he comes home, they know not 
_ what they say. Broadly speaking, the fighting man 
will demand nothing. He will not be converted to the 


« mass in France nor to evangelicalism in the Y.M.C.A. 
hut at home or abroad. 


There is no pronounced religious revival observable 


oe 
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in the Army or out of it. Can we shut our ears to the 
_ stories of the temptations to which our soldiers are 
subjected—young lads, many of them, from pious 


homes, who never saw nor heard of such dark sides of — 
life till they came to share the fellowship of camp and ~ 
barrack—or to the revelation of the vice that is eating | 


~ into the very vitals of the manhood of our race? Are 
the tone and temper of all our public places of amuse- 
ment such that we-can be very proudofthem? Happy 
laughter we need, God knows, but vile suggestion need 
not go along with it ; neither is it imperative that in 
order to avoid appearing prigs men should simulate a 
contempt they do not feel for everything gracious, 


_ noble, and holy. 


This is what they are doing, many of them, Nothing 
is more difficult than to generalise, nothing more 
misleading than sweeping statements about the spirit- 
ual quality of any large body of persons,but it certainly 
does seem to be the truth at present that in many 
quarters, civil and military alike, directly or indirectly 
connected with the special and abnormal forms of 
service necessitated by the war, religion is despised 

and held up to ridicule, and not only religion but 
ordinary decent living too. This attitude is a mere 
affectation—a sort of cant. Most of the people who 
adopt it, tacitly or overtly, are better than they care 


-. to pretend. In their heart of hearts they are well 


aware that a profession of faith in God and goodness is 
not contemptible but the reverse ; yet somehow by a 
strange perversity of convention they are ashamed of 
confessing in presence of their fellows the respect for 
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truth which their conduct denies. Poor human nature 


has undergone no more curious distortion than this - 


reluctance to admit admiration for what is really 
admirable or disapproval of what is really dis- 
_ reputable. 


_ It may be, as is so roundly asserted, that the Church 


has been tried and found wanting at this crisis; that 
' the clergy have not risen to the occasion and have no 


_ to the masses and our organisations weak and ineffect- . 


\ 


genuinely authoritative word to speak in regard 
thereto ; that our forms and ceremonies are distasteful 


ive. We are always saying so ourselves, so perhaps 
outsiders \are justified in echoing the opinion more 
vigorously. But it may be suspected that the cause 


_ of trouble lies deeper. Are those who reject Christ- 


ianity in theory or practice doing so because they have 


_ found something higher, to which they give their 


Te 


allegiance? Is a better than Christianity being 


_ discovered and lived? Are Christian standards. of 
conduct being found inadequate to the new demands 
_ of a strenuous hour? No one would dare to give an © 
affirmative. answer to these questions. Is it not, | 
_ therefore, plain that it is not because the Christian 


ethic is too low, but because it is too high that so many 


are turning their backs upon it? And this leads 


straight to the further and more comforting conclusion 


that, therefore, it is absolutely inconceivable that the — 


3 Gospel of our blessed Lord either could or should be 


‘permanently displaced from the moral leadership of 


civilisation. The world may be unwilling to listen, 


but it will have to listen soon or late. Man cannot go 


J 


e 
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* on denying the ies of his own itil natare: nee 


that which alone can satisfy them must PEOes bias a 


ant in the end. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MATERIALISM AND THE SPIRITUAL MIND 


THE present is frequently, and with justice, styled a 


materialistic age. Men’s thoughts have, for the most 
part, been turned outward rather than inward for 


. generations past and with ever-increasing intensity. 
We have been tending to look for our good on the ~ 
_ outside of life, to seek satisfaction in material rather 
than in spiritual things, and this long-continued process 


has been reacting upon ourselves; it has created a 
certain type of mind characteristic of western civilisa- 


tion as a whole and now rapidly extending to the more © 


Ath Sle hy 


ancient civilisations of the East. The Orient has been — 


* 


in no hurry to accept our religion, but of late years 
it has been quickly learning to assimilate itself in 
manners and outlook to our commercialism with all 
that this implies. Japan has already done so; China 
is following suit ; India, Persia, and Egypt are rest- 
lessly awakening to the supposed advantages thereof, 
Those lands of a hoary antiquity are perceiving that 
the materialistic efficiency of western countries has 
given them power of a sort, power to dictate to the 
rest of the world, and they do not see why they in their 
turn should not be able to use the same means to the 


same end. This is a most portentous fact. For good 


~~ 
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a or for evil one uniform kind of civilisation is being 
Bp seveloped throughout the whole earth, and that our 
own. Before long there will be no nation outside it. 

a What does this mean for the future of the human 

_ race? It would be easy to be pessimistic and to point 
_to the miseries that unbridled materialism has brought 

f upon the world in our day, but surely a better method 
would be to inquire wherein materialism really consists 

and what is the bearing of our material discipline 

upon our spiritual development. It is impossible for 

- the man of faith to suppose that Almighty God would 

_ allow mankind to rush upon disaster through acquiring 
- new mastery over the forces of Nature, like the mythical 

4  Biiethon vainly trying to drive the chariot of the sun 

; and setting the earth on fire. In other words, there 

must bea beneficent Divine purpose in our materialistic _ 

activities or they would not exist. We may have 
misused them to a considerable degree or for the time 
being failed to perceive their essential spiritual meaning, 
- but we may be perfectly sure that heaven will restore 
the balance. 
Few people realise how comparatively sudden and 
recent is the outburst. of materialistic energy which 
has transformed the face of the globe. As Alfred 

- Russel Wallace points out, most of it belongs to our 

- own time; the latter half of the nineteenth century 

witnessed a greater material advance than the two 

thousand years preceding. ‘There are those still living 

. who can remember the running of the first railway — 
train ; the telegraph and telephone are only of yester- 

: day, comparatively speaking ; children have not yet _ 
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ceased to be children who were born with the arrival - 


a _ of the autocar in London streets; and scarcely have 


we got over our astonishment at the novelty of the 
aeroplane ere it is hurling death upon us from the 
clouds. All this is very wonderful and must have a 
profound significance in the cosmic scheme, but it — 
was inevitable that such enormous and rapid expansion 
of our material horizons and interests should react 
violently upon our spiritual susceptibilities. And - 
this is exactly what has been going on, with for one 
of its results the outbreak of the present awful war— 
again in its turn a corrective of our over-absorption 
in merely utilitarian pursuits. If we could get out- 
‘side our age, so to speak, and look at it from a detached 
point of view—which, of course, we cannot—we 
should probably see that this action and reaction, 
with their painful accompaniments, are bringing 
things right in the end. Men’s minds become like — 
the interests they feed upon, and the normal or typical 
mind of our age has become secularised in faculty 
and temper by its habitual preoccupation with questions 
of material good viewed as an end in itself. We have - 
in consequence almost come to assume as a matter 
of course that there is no other kind of good worth 
thinking about, that a man’s banking balance is the 
measure of his success in life, and so on. All classes 
are alike in this. The “ haves,’ whether nations or 
individuals, want to hold on desperately to what they 
have got: the “have-nots,” whether wage-earners 
_ or empire-builders, want to secure a share of the - 
benefits thereof; both agree that these ‘supposed 
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_ benefits are the things mainly worth striving for in this 
world. It is our utilitarian training, effort, and out- — 
look that have made us thus. , 
- Then men begin to cry out that religion has failed 
them, that their spiritual guides are incapable, that 
the Christianity of the Church has been proved inade- 
quate to the needs of a strenuous hour, and much 
more in the same strain. But the truth is that they 
have had no use for religion—any religion—and 
‘nowhere to put it. They have been facing other- 
where and feeling and thinking. otherwise. Now 

that tribulation has come upon them they find 
themselves unable all at once to recover touch 
with the eternal. Church and clergy may be 
all their critics say they are, but the root of the 
mischief is to be sought in the quality of the mind 

of the age itself and the causes which have produced 
it. The normal mind of to-day is not necessarily the 
normal mind of all time—that is the false assumption 
which so many people too readily make. The normal 

mind of to-day has not been disposed to listen to 
“spiritual appeals of any sort, however eloquently 
made; and that mind will have to be altered, that 

is all, and is in process of being altered by much 
tribulation. Our materialism has recoiled upon itself, 
shown the futility of its own endeavours, and destroyed 
its own hopes ; what we have now to do is to get our ~ 
‘proportions right and start again, not from the stand- 
point of yesterday but from that of to-day. It is not 

because the normal mind of to-day is so much cleverer . 

than that of former days that it has seen no beauty 
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to Ae in thé Gospel of Christ ; it is sisal ainesene a 
and it will have to relearn the old elemental truth — 
that man cannot live by bread alone, but by every — 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. 
- Let us set our ecclesiastical house in order by all 
means, and the sooner the better, but do not let us — 


mistake for a cause what is only a symptom after all. — 


The mind of the age must change its perspective. © 
Materialism is spirituality foreshortened. Let us set 
to work to _re-discover the soul-values of material ~ 
things and reconstitute our common life in terms of 

the eternal. With all its shortcomings this is what — 
the civilisation of a not very distant past endeavoured — 
to do. Let us earnestly pray that the civilisation — 
which will be re-shaped after the frightful cataclysm — 


of the present world-war may regain the old point — 


of view from a higher vantage ground, and the earth ~ 
be filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea. 


CHAPTER V 


THE GREATEST NEED OF THE AGE 


SomE years ago the Roman Church—or rather the - 


Vatican authorities—placed M. Henri Bergson’s books — 
upon the Index, which seems a pity considering that — 
this great French savant is the one thinker of modern — 
times who has given us anything like an original 
spiritual philosophy. Presumably, the directors of 
papal policy in this as in other matters know their 
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a Sen Pisiness VEG but outside observers find it a little 
_ difficult to understand why in an age which has. been 
so dominated by agnostic and naturalistic modes of 
thought they should be at the trouble to ban the work 
of a teacher who, more than any other, is showing us 
_ the way out of the maze of realism in which we have 
become enveloped. Perhaps it is because M. Bergson 
- does not start from a definitely theistic basis in the - 
_ elaboration of his system, Be that as it may, it has 
all along been apparent to the present writer that M. 
_ Bergson’s mode of approach to the contemplation of 
the great mystery of existence is a distinct break with — 
all that attempts to explain man and the world in 
terms of the material and phenomenal only; if it 

~ does not directly affirm ‘belief in God, at any rate it is 

not inconsistent therewith. The one thing that most 

_ needs to be done for modern thought is the reuniting 
; of philosophy and theology. They ought never to 
have been divorced. We want someone to do for our 
time what St. Thomas Aquinas did for his. It is not 
impossible that M. Bergson may yet prove to be the 
man; his best years, humanly speaking, are still to 
come, and the war is giving him plenty of food for 
~ reflection and little opportunity of unburdening his 
mind. We wait: 

_ In an interesting address delivered in London some 
- time before the war broke out M. Bergson made a most 
illuminating statement with reference to the kind of 
human society and the quality of mind developed by | 
- modern conditions of life. For the last three centuries, 
~ he said, the tendency of things in the civilized world 
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has been steadily tonards the investon and 
exploitation of the properties of matter. This has been. . 
our chief occupation, and it has proceeded at an ever A 
accelerating rate with wonderful results. We have 
succeeded in doing the most astounding things in the 
acquirement of knowledge and power more or less — 
directly related to material facts and forces. But, 
as was certain to be the case, our intense absorption 
in this one all-dominating object of interest and 
activity has been forming and fashioning our own 
minds to a much greater degree than we can readily — 
realise. It has stimulated some faculties to the 

comparative neglect of others; accustomed us to 
look without for our good rather than within ; given 
our thoughts an objective bias, if one may so put it. 
These are the writer’s words, not M. Bergson’s, but 
they fairly well express his meaning. It is wise to 
recognise facts, and it is a fact that ever since the days 
of Francis Bacon and much more since those of Huxley 
and Tyndall, we have been busily engaged, nearly 
all of us, in questions relating to external things ; 
society itself has been shaped that way and built on 
that basis; the individual man has had his whole 
outlook on life coloured thereby, and to no small extent 
is in mental quality the product thereof. 

But, continued the speaker on the occasion referred 
to, what would have happened.if all our science and 
all our habitual concentration of purpose, for these same 
three centuries past, instead of being directed towards 
increasing our knowledge of and power over the outer 
world, had been directed towards increasing our know- 
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‘edee” of the inner man and developing our sont 
faculties ?—if, that is, our Keplers and Galileos and 
_ Newtons had been psychologists instead of physicists. 
_ Psychology in that case would have attained develop- 
ments of which one could no more form an idea than 
people were able, before Kepler and Galileo and 
Newton, to form an idea of our astronomy and of © 
‘the wonderful potencies of this earth-world. He did — 
not say this ought to have happened, but if it had 
done so we should have had an entirely different type 
of man, an entirely different type of civilisation itself. 
The world of physical, and not that of. psychical 
phenomena would then have been the world of 
mystery; or, in other words, the world of spiritual, 
and not that of material values would have been that 
on which our gaze was fixed. 
_ The last sentence may take too much for granted 
and may look farther than the eminent Frenchman 
would care to go, but it is a not illegitimate deduction 
from the striking comparison he makes. We are what 
we are to-day, and the problems. which confront us 
are of the nature with which we are so familiar, because 
for generations past our world has been. following a 
particular course with inevitable consequences. Per- 
haps it had to be so; perhaps in the main it was 
in accordance with the will of God; perhaps it was 
intended as a necessary discipline for the race, and 
undoubtedly it has, as suggested earlier, a pro-- 
found spiritual bearing; perhaps we should have 
been no better off had civilisation taken another 
course ; but one thing is beyond question, and that 
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is that the normal mentality of to-day is ae different 
from what it would have been had the development _ = 


of human affairs been of the kind indicated above. 


Somehow we shall have to alter that mentality. We 2 
must shake off the obsession of objectivism—if one ~. 


may be pardoned that rather clumsy word—and give 
a new orientation to our thoughts and aims. There © 
is nothing else half so important to our troubled age ; 
in fact, it is the only thing that greatly matters. 


Can it be done? We shall see. Revolutions as 
great in human feeling and outlook have been accom- 
plished in the past, the greatest of all being that — 


achieved by the advent of Christianity, which over- 


~ threw one civilisation and built another. Nothing 
- is impossible with God, but if the miracle we so sorely 


need is to be worked we must prepare the way by faith - 


and prayer. Do let us stop talking nonsense about 
the Church being out of touch with the mind of the 
age, and so on and so forth. On*the contrary, the 


Church is far too much under the influence of the — 


mind of the age, and what is wanted is a radical change — 


in both. We need an immense quickening of the — 


spiritual consciousness, a revived sense of the eternal 


‘in all our quest for well-being. Our minds have been 


made in one way; they must be made over again, 


and in another. They have been trained and fixed 


in one direction, deliberately and of set purpose, by — 


our whole system of education and practice ; we must 
begin again and re-train with a higher end in view. 
The soul must be put first, and its needs regarded as 
the one business of life. Every other aim of states- 
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“manship and citizenship should be subordinated to 
_ this and our material interests interpreted accordingly ; 
_ we cannot any longer afford to run the risk of allowing 
what is divinest in human nature to atrophy for want 
of use, or of once more wrecking the fairest promise 
_of the race on the breakers of passion and greed. Is- 
there any hope that the world of to-morrow may be 
_ persuaded to listen to this gospel and learn the lesson 
_ of our present SOITOWS ? ‘ Who is sufficient for these 
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CHAPTER VI 


RATIONAL AND SUPER-RATIONAL 


In thé previous chapter we discussed a striking com- 
parison made by M. Henri Bergson between what is 
and what easily might have been in the mental habit 


and outlook of our age if only a different course had 


been followed from that which the western world has 


chosen to follow for the last few generations. Some 


of our readers may have thought the question an un- 
profitable one to raise, seeing that things are what 


they are and can hardly be conceived as being other. 


But that is a mistake; there is nothing inevitable 


about the processes of history any more than in the 
life of an individual. A man trained for commercial 
pursuits from his youth up must to a large extent 


be a different kind of man from what he would have 
been had his lot been cast among books and men of 
letters ; his mind will be shaped in a different way, 
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the things that. interest him will be different, and a_ 
different set of faculties will be developed and kept — 
habitually in use. It is the same with nations as we — 


see only too plainly in the Germany of to-day. Let 


no one ever say again that it does not matter what 2 
doctrines are taught to a child in school or what kind 


of ideals and influences are most constantly presented 


to his imagination. The man is made by the mental — 


atmosphere that the child breathes. 

“This is a consideration whose importance it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that the last century or two should have been char- 







acterised chiefly by the comparatively new interest — 


taken in the phenomenal world. This is the pre- 


dominant interest of our time and shows no signs of , 


lessening. ~ It need not be for harm, it must be ultim- 


ately for good even in the spiritual sense—in fact — 


there is nothing that cannot be spiritually construed if 
only we can keep our perspective right. But it is at 
least worth asking what might have been if the pre- 
dominant interest of even the last fifty years had been 
ethical and spiritual rather than material. In that 
case would the achievements in the things of the soul 
have been as vast and far-reaching as they have 
proved to be in the things of sense? We donot know; 
it may be more than suspected that the fullest achieve- 
ments in the things of the soul would have been 
impossible without a preliminary gain in the things of 


sense, an extension of power outward in preparation — 


for a new and better advance upward. “ First that 


which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” — 
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- But in the meantime observe what has happened. 
awe have to deal, as aforesaid, with a type of mentality 
- characteristic of our age, and created and fostered by 
i our materialistic activities, which is not responsive to 
_ the appeal of the spiritual as such. It is not so much 
hostile to religion as indifferent thereto—indifferent 
because focussed in another direction. It is quite 
_ absurd to suppose as so many do that it is ‘because the 
mind of to-day is more enlightened and alert than 
_ that of previous generations that it is less disposed to 
listen to the discussion of religious themes; nothing — 
; could be farther from the truth. Men are apt to 
_ despise what they do not understand or cannot relate 
_ to their daily experience ; it wearies them and they 
turn away. The lapsed masses really do not want 
_ intelligence in the pulpit ; it would only bore them ; 
but unfortunately they do not want spiritual teaching 
either, however simply put, and we need not look far 
to find the reason why. They cannot help it ; ‘it is 
- that their minds, such as they are, have been formed 
ona different pattern and are fed and moulded mainly 
7 by concrete material interests. It is our industrial 
hy commercial civilisation which is to blame, if blame 
is to be apportioned at all. We shall emerge from 
F this phase by and by ; we must, for man is a spiritual 
_ being and this is God’s world ; we cannot go on for 
ever preoccupying ourselves with parte Pe which 

- are only of the flesh. 
Even more absurd are the iets so frequently 
; made to represent the present as an age of reason in 
contrast to the earlier ages of faith. It is nothing of 
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the sort. Here again M. Bergson helps us. The — 


presumption that reason and faith are mutually 


exclusive or that the former is more reliable than the 

latter.as a guide of life will not hold for a moment. 
_M. Bergson contrasts reason, not with faith, but with 
instinct, and insists that they are two separate branches 


from one stem, fulfilling different functions, and not 





successive developments in the order of evolution, 
instinct being the earlier and inferior. “Instinct goes 


straighter to the mark than reason, is more unerring 
in its aim. Reason was developed, speaking from the ~ 


evolutionary point of view, as a device of nature to 
enable man to find his way about in a three-dimensional 


world and hold his own in the scale of being. It is 


not well fitted to do anything more, and certainly 
cannot discover ultimate truth. It isa clumsy instru- 
ment at the best ; it fumbles and blunders and bumps 


‘sharply up against its limitations continually. It is 
like a blind four-footed animal feeling its way along the 
_ ground, whereas instinct has vision and can leap to its 


object even if it,can do no more. 


Now what is faith but spiritual instinct? It is _ 
that in us which enables us to discern the soul’s good. 


and make for it ; it is the God-given faculty whereby 


we relate ourselves to the super-sensuous, lay hold of _ 


the unseen andeternal. Itnever operates in opposition 


to reason, but rather bears reason upon its wings to 


the very portals of heaven ; it is that which redeems 


human aims from sordidness and lends inspiration to _ 


~all noble dreams of betterment even in this world. 


There is no idealism without faith just as there is no 






Faith is greater than the intellectual propositions in 


we may articulate a common spiritual experience and 
_ which we call creeds—sometimes “ the faith.”’ It is 
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no disparagement of these to say that faith is essen- 


tially super-rational and cannot be confined within or 
fully expressed by intellectual symbols. Let this be 


remembered and most of our difficulties with regard 
to it will disappear. Conditioned as we now are we 
- are compelled to state our faith in intellectual terms 
but the content of that faith is not primarily intellectual 
but spiritual. The venerable words of the creeds 
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_ represent the best effort of the human mind to utter 
the unutterable, to grasp the incomprehensible, to 


_ declare that upon which the soul’s salvation depends. 


But without a living experience behind them words are 
.. of little worth ; our faith does not stand in the wisdom 


of men but in the power of God. “‘ It is the spirit that 
“quickeneth,” said the Master; “the flesh profiteth 


nothing : the words that I apes unto you, they are 


_ spirit and they are life.” 


CHAPTER VII 


THE VEIL OF MYSTERY 


 ProsaBty there is no one who is not intensely conscious 


at times of the mystery of life, and there are those who 
are habitually oppressed by it. We are all compelled 
to be agnostic, more or less, in relation to fundamental 
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which it has of necessity to be enshrined in order that. 
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things, even the most devout among us. Almost 
everything we know is relative to something we do 
not know—if, indeed, it be legitimate to use the 
_ modifying “almost ’’: rigid thinkers would maintain 
that we know nothing as it is in itself but only as it — 
seems to be. The unknown encompasses the known 

at all points.. The simplest proposition rests upon 
assumptions which we cannot prove. We have vastly 
enlarged the borders of our knowledge since primitive 
- times, but in so doing we have still further enlarged 
the borders of our ignorance. Our fathers thought 
they knew all about how the universe was put together ; . 


they imagined it to be a much smaller affair than — 


spectroscope, telescope, and microscope have revealed 
it to be to us; and the more we know about it the less 
we know. Ultimate reality is ever being pushed ~ 
_ farther back by each fresh discovery. The world of 
the infinitely great and the world of the infinitely 
little are alike baffling, elusive, enigmatic. We know 
no more to-day about what underlies the flux and 
change of mortal existence, or the meaning and purpose 
of it all, if such there be, than men knew in the days 
of Noah. 

It is the perception of this fact which leads many 
persons at the present time to conclude that there is 
_ no lifting of the veil, no piercing of the mystery that 
surrounds us on every side. Hence their aloofness 
from revealed religion, and hence, too, the pessimism 
into which they are readily apt to fall. “‘ What do we 
‘know about anything?” they cry, with a sadness 
often commingled with grief. “ No one has any light 
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_ to throw upon ultimate problems, for by the very 
_ nature of our human limitations we are precluded-from 
knowing what we most want to know; we cannot 
_ touch reality.” They would say, as:the old Persian 
__hedonist has it, or rather perhaps his modern inter- 
preter, Edward Fitzgerald : 
Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
_ Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 


About it and about: but evermore: 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


They are wrong, but the mood is a natural one, 
and the need it implies demands a satisfaction. There 
is only one way in which reality can be reached, but 
_. there is one. Science cannot find it, does not profess. 
even to seek it, and philosophy has never discovered _ 
it, and unaided never will. Science deals with the 
phenomenal only; its purview is sense experience. 
__ We see forms, touch surfaces, hear sounds, taste 
flavours, and smell odours, but what the reality is 
’ which produces these sensations science cannot tell us, 
and the truly important thing in life is to find out. 
Science enables us to survey with ever-increasing 
- precision and wonderment the exterior proportions of 
the house of many mansions ; it cannot take us on to 
the hearthstone. 
Philosophy is in no better case. We are all philos- 
ophers in our several ways, for we all reflect about life. 
There is an immensity of difference in range of thought 

between a Hegel, with his assumption that the universe 
is one_result of the ceaseless effort of the infinite to 
understand itself, and the writer’s little grand-daughter, 
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who has just enunciated her belief that God does things am 
. to see what happens; but in quality they are the 
same. We think, and think, and think about life, but 
thinking does not give us the key to life. It has its 


own value, but it is not that. We cannot think our — 


way into the innermost of all. 


Nothing worthy proving can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven. 


_ Why should we not frankly recognise this? Why 
expect either the scientist or the philosopher to do for 
us that which by the very nature of things they are 
‘unfitted to do? It is very foolish. They have their — 
province ; let them keep to it. It is not theirs to get 
to the heart of the mystery. Our blessed Lord’s 
profound saying remains as true to-day as when it 
was first uttered: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, that Thou didst hide these things 
_ from the wise and understanding, and didst reveal — 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.’”’ It is religion, and religion alone, 
that can contact reality. This is the one great distinc- 
tion between religion and all other human interests. 
Religion can penetrate to the secret place of the Most 
High ; it can usher the soul into the inner sanctuary 
of all being and place it face to face with God. 

Again, perhaps, a caveat must be entered. Not all 
religion can do this—or not all that claims to be religion. 
Only religion that produces the fruits.of the Spirit can 
rightly be so designated. The religious sense diverted 
from this end is merely superstition. Without holiness ” 
no man shall see the Lord—no impossible condition, 
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a3 but a ‘simple Statement of the terms upon which any. 
Ps, earnest soul can find its true orientation. Humility, 
_ faith, single-mindedness—these are the passports to 
the presence of the King of saints. 

There are different ways of knowing anything or 
anybody. A great man is what he appears to the 
public which admires his gifts of mind and character 
and avails itself of the benefits of his ripe wisdom and 
_ experience. His colleagues know him through and 
_through—on their particular level of intercourse— 

and deal with him constantly in the world of practical 
_ affairs. But there may be a little child somewhere 
that knows him better than all these ; she knows him © 
as a father, knows him as he is in himself, though she 
be unable to grasp a single one of the many mighty 
_ problems with which he is concerned before the gaze 
of men day by day. Hers is the knowledge derived 
_ from intimacy of soul. a 
The world is very evil, surcharged with misery and 
pain. ’Tis mystery everywhere. We know not what 
_it means, but we can enter into living fellowship with 
ie the heart behind it all, and this is no delusion, but the 
living truth. Wordsworth speaks of 
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: that blessed mood, 
. In which the burthen of the mystery, 
a In which the heavy and the weary weight 
-—-*-—s- Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lighten’d, 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
_ Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
- We see into the life of things. 





; We can all know this, and without experience of it life 
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As meaningless and barren. With it mystery eee BE Bi 
“cease to be mystery, but shining through it everywhere 


is the radiance of eternal glory. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 


_ ONE of the subjects on which the last word will never 


* be said in this world is that of the freedom of the will. 
It reeks of ancient controversy, of days when philos- 
ophers and theologians wrestled with each other in 
desperate argument as to whether man is really free 
to choose his own destiny or whether it is ordained for 
him beforehand in every detail. In our own time it is 


_ men of science who have led the discussion rather than 


reasoners in the fields of metaphysics and religion, and 


there is no denying that on the whole a scientific 


training predisposes the mind towards determinism as 
it is called—that is, that everything happens in‘ the 
universe, including human life, not as the result of the 
free exercise of the will, whether of God or man, but 


by the inevitable sequence of cause and effect. As the 


late Professor Huxley once remarked, every pebble 


that is thrown up on the beach by this morning’s | 


storm was destined to be thrown up on that very spot 
by that very force from the ages of ages; nothing 
could have stopped it; the play and interplay, the 
action and reaction of material forces have been 


working towards this particular event since time began, ' 


making it precisely what it is and no other ; there has 
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never. een anything ConA gent or uncertain about it ; 
it was bound to happen—if ‘‘happen”’ be the right 
word to describe an incident so rigidly and immutably 
‘a fixed and precise in the factors of its operation. 
It is not wonderful that habitual contemplation of 
- nature’s laws as thus illustrated should have led many 
people to view human nature in much the same way 
and to estimate human responsibility accordingly. 
’ _ This has been one of our greatest dangers of late years, 
_ The veteran German biologist, Professor Haeckel, who 
is still living to watch the effect of his own theories on 
- the conduct of his countrymen in the present war, has 
- done unmeasured harm in this respect. A decade and 
__.ahalf ago he wrote ina work which has been popularised 
a in our language that “‘ God, freedom, and immortality 
are the three great buttresses of superstition which 
science must make it her business to destroy.” Popular 
writers in this country took up the cry and laboured 
_ inseason and out of season to prove that man is only a 
mechanism and as subject to the control of the cosmic 
forces which have brought him into being as a stone or 
a tree. Free will, they shouted, is a pure delusion ; 
it has never existed and never can ; what we mistakenly _ 
call an act of the will is only obedience to a motive - 
supplied from without ; we did not make ourselves 
~ and we do not really make our environment, we are 
_ only the puppets of fate ; to will anything whatever is 
only to behave in accordance with the last and strongest 
: desire which rises into our consciousness, and so on. 
i Now it maybe freely admitted at once that there © 
4 is no cogent argument which will overthrow this kind 
D 
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of ressaning: Neither the determinist nor ne Mieocaie 
of free will can claim to score finally off the other ; the_ 
issue is too great, and the ultimate sources fievea! lie 
beyond our ken. You appeal in vain to the determ-_ 
inist when you point out his inconsistencies. You — 
may tell him that, like the Calvinist of old, he ought 
not to blame anybody for anything seeing that on his 
theory none of us can help being what we are and 
doing what we do; he will merely reply that the 
disposition to blame is as much part of the inevitable 
process of things as anything else. You interrupt his 
flow of thought by telling him that a thief has just 
picked his pocket and is running down the street with — 
his watch; instantly he tears off in a fine state of 
indignation to recover his property and give the © 
purloiner in charge. You. venture to remonstrate 
that this is against his principles, and perhaps he 
promptly gets angry and threatens to give you in — 
charge too. You point out that anger is rather strange 
in this connection for it presupposes culpability in the 
_ offender and therefore some measure of discrimination — 
between right and wrong and power to choose one or — 
the other at any given moment. He will not listen to 
you until he has recovered his temper, and that 
achieved he will blandly inform you that he was as 
inevitably fated to be angry and to prosecute as the 
thief was fated to steal his watch and go to gaol. On 
the other hand if you begin to argue that neither the 
deed nor the emotion was fore-ordained, but was 
within the control of the subject in each case, he will . 
laugh at you and demand to know who told you so ; 





and: you are heiplets to answer, the fact +t being beyond 
es ational demonstration. 
_ We are on safest ground in holding with the late te 
a Mr. Lecky that whether we can prove our possession 
beat: moral freedom or not we know we have it. ‘‘ The 
best argument in its favour is that it-is impossible 
_ really to disbelieve it. No human being can prevent 
“S himself from viewing certain acts with an indignation, 
shame, remorse, resentment, gratitude, enthusiasm, 
_ praise or blame, which would be perfectly unmeaning 
_and irrational if these acts could not have been avoided. 
You can have no higher evidence on the subject 
e an: is derived from this fact. It is impossible to 
pan the mystery of free will, but until a man 
: _ ceases to feel these emotions he has not succeeded in 
z if een: in it.” 
i ' But is there not a further considetation also, and 
. “one. less readily perceived and understood in this 
connection? It is that if we were perfectly free we 
_ should know nothing of what is ordinarily termed a 
es: _ moral struggle ; it is just because we are not free, 
or only partially and relatively free, that we are 
called upon to exergise the will in making choice — 
_ between desire and luty. We are all born limited 
: -more or less by our passional nature; we are drawn 
is this way and that by our propensities which we did not 
create and can only imperfectly control—hence our 
4 experience of conflict, inner disharmony, victory or 
_ defeat in the hour of temptation. ‘‘ To will is present 
with me, but how to perform that which is good I find. 
not.” What every spiritual nature craves is to be 
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déliveted out of this Bandas this dualism of flesh a 
spirit, so that will and disposition may ever be on the | 


same side and we shall live the good as perfectly and 
spontaneously as a flower opens to the sun. When we 





attain to that we shall know in its fulness the freedom fs 


which is the birthright of the sons of God. 
Let it be remembered that the real freedom we are 
aiming at and which is promised to us in Christ is 
something higher than the freedom to choose this or 


that, to reject the evil and cleave to the good; itis — 


such a freedom of the whole being that evil will no 


longer be able to exercise any attraction upon us. We — 


shall then be free as God is free, as all sinless beings are 
free—to will the good and nothing else. And just as it 
is inconceivable that a refined and cultivated nature 
would want to wallow in filth though free in the 
abstract to do so if it liked, so is it inconceivable that 


~~ a soul perfectly conformed to the image of- Christ 
would ever want to do wrong. Being free, utterly 


and completely free, his joy is to do the will of God. 
In other words his is the service which alone is perfect 
freedom. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SPIRITUAL OWNERSHIP 


Ming Re ener e 


THERE are certain fundamental errors into which 
human nature is only too apt to fall, and one of these 
is the passion to possess. From our point of view, it 
is this passion to possess which is the inspiration of the 
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present war; the nations are striving against each 
_ other to gain or keep respectively as much as they 


possibly can of the earth’s surface and the sources of 
material wealth. Of course, this is not a complete 
account of the matter ; the war is also a clash of ideals, | 


_a conflict of spiritual forces ; but the passion to possess 


’ began it. Germany is the principal predatory power 


é in this struggle of vast organised communities for a 


clearly defined end. Here was an empire born out of 
due time: the other great imperial peoples, and 
particularly Great Britain, had staked out the most 
desirable portions of the earth among themselves long 


before united Germany arrived on the scene; there 


were very few pickings left. We in this country 
_ having done most of our brigandage generations ago, 


-and had our possession of the spoils sanctioned by 


_ time, have become quite virtuous about the matter 


and are horror-stricken at the wickedness of those who 


cynically lay violent hands upon. other people’s 


Es property. At the commencement of the war, Ger- 


many hardly made any secret of her intentions, 


and her publicists had been thrusting them upon 


the notice of the world for many years in advance of 


the catastrophe itself; she was frankly out for 


plunder. 
Nothing was ever more clearly scored since history 


| began than her reason for provoking hostilities ; it 
was that she wanted a place in the sun, as she put it— 


or, in other words, a full share of the booty that had 


been seized by other hands. She felt herself strong 


ji i enough to secure this. She believed herself to be the 
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Gost materially efficient nation on the Bes of the aisha eo 
and the worthiest to rule. England she despised as 
effete, decadent, unequal to the task of holding the 


__sceptte of dominion over nearly a fourth of the globe ee 
- and a fifth of the human race; she would wrench it 


from us. Probably she has discovered her mistake % 
by now, but there was good ground for the assumption 


in the first instance. Russia she believed to be corrupt _ 


and France feeble ; America she recognised as energetic 
but unorganised, and therefore to be easily dealt with 
when her turn came. | 
So the epic goes on. The invader determined to 
reduce Belgium to subjection for the sake of her ports ; 
France was to be robbed of her rich mining and indus- 
trial districts which her conqueror had coveted ever 
since 1870; we were to be deprived of our Colonial 
Empire. Now that secret treaties have come to light 
the world learns that the Allies have had their little 
ambitions too, most of them very natural and the 
outcome of the situation created by Germany’s aggress- 
iveness. Africa, the Persian Gulf, Mesopotamia, Syria 
—not to speak of Constantinople and the Adriatic 
- shores—were to be parcelled out amongst the Govern- 
ments leagued against the Central Empires and their 
satellites. There is one notable exception to these 
arrangements. America appears to be quite dis- 
interested—notwithstanding M. Trotsky’s accusation 
that she is fighting not for international democracy, 
_ but for commercial gains—and to be in the war sump 
and solely for an ideal. . 
What does all this betoken but that the modern man 





39 
ae ine ‘conviction firmly aes in his mine and 
heart that the main thing in life is to possess? To 
be happy one must possess ; to be successful one must — 
possess ; -to keep a footing of consideration or power — 
_. among one’s fellows one must possess. The newest 
communities believe this as intensely as the old. 
_ Australia and Canada tend to measure well-being in 
terms of material good just as we do. In time of 
| _-peace war is continually being waged between man 
and man and class and class because of it, just as really 
_ as now only not so bloodily. Competition in business, 
strikes, lock-outs, the perennial conflict of interests 
between employer and employed, the systematic. 
restriction of output and the like are all of the nature 
_ of war, and all spring from the desire to possess and 


 else’s expense. 

If we carry the same idea into higher regions it is no 
less insistent. We are exclusive in our loves, which 
is a different thing from being particularistic in the 





_ the fixed belief that one can only possess at someone _ | 


exercise of love ; a mother’s love for her children, for 


instance, may have aspects which are intensely selfish ; 

our zeal for the welfare of those to whom we are 

attached may lead us to be unjust to others. Wecan — 
be jealous, and mean, and spiteful just because on 

this plane also we too readily identify happiness with 

_ possession. When we lose a dear one by death or 

otherwise, it seems to us as though the loss were 

_ irremediable ; something has gone from us and left us 

poorer, sadder than before. Heaven itself will not be 

heaven to us unless somehow that loss can be made 
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good—we still long” to possess, as indeed we shall, Ban 
_ but on terms. ; 
For here emerges a great principle in which the os 


religion of Jesus is rooted, though we find it hard to 
learn and the world at large cannot as yet be induced 
to believe it. The holy Apostle St. Paul speaks of 
“having nothing and yet possessing all things.” It 
is easy to grasp his meaning. On the plane of sense 
he had nothing that he could call his own, but he 
could not be prevented from discerning and appropri- 
ating the spiritual value of every mode of being with 
which he was brought into relations. Which really 
"owns a landscape—the man who holds the title-deeds 
and has no soul above property, or the artist who can 
_ seize nature in her choicest moods and give to others _ 
something of his own vision? Which really owns a 
library—the parvenu who accumulates works in 


costly bindings to satisfy his own vanity, or the — : 


scholar who cannot afford to buy them but is familiar 
with their contents on public shelves? One step 
higher and we have learned the great secret. To 
forsake all is to acquire all ; toask nothing for one’s self 
is to win the freehold of all that is. ‘ All things are 
yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” Be 
you never so willing to fling yourself away in the 
service of what is right and nas life is all the more 
yours. 

And the final realisation that awaits us is that being 
and having imply each other. If we can only get up 
to what Christ is, we possess all that Christ has. Not 
one ingredient of our joy will be missing, nothing 
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he claim it on any lower level than the highest. Nothing 
in the wide universe can then bar it from us. 


CHAPTER X 


AN ADVENT VISION 
Ps. Wormer 
= 


a 


of _ the Palatinate—some remarkable incidents took 


% place which have their parallel in the colossal struggle, 


which is convulsing Europe to-day. We hear from 
time to time of experiences of a supernatural character 
or believed to be such, undergone by our men on the 
western front or by the peasantry whose homes have 
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_ Dorine the Napoleonic wars—or, more probably _ 
_ perhaps, during Louis the Fourteenth’s cruel invasion’ 


ats 


been devastated by shell fireand other means of destruc- — 


__-tion. Some of these stories are well attested. The 


_ miraculous preservation of sacred images and emblems, 


for instance, when all the buildings around them have 
been reduced to dust and ashes is too frequent to 
escape notice, and many persons who are not at all 
' - disposed to be sentimental have been impressed by it. 


Again and again the figure of our Lord has been left 


standing intact, as has that of the Madonna and Child, 
when the fabrics which contained them and the altars 

rp upon which they stood have been reduced to heaps of 
smoking ruins. If we were to inquire closely we 
might find that not all sacred images have been spared 

- in this way, and that beautiful carved representations 
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of our Lord aati! His virgin mother, not to fara ofa 
saints and angels to indefinite number, have been 


destroyed ; but none the less people will continue to ce 
remark upon the striking occasions on which the 


contrary has been the case. As for the seers of visions 
and dreamers of dreams their name is legion. Authentic 
instances have been brought to the writer’s attention 


of prevision of death in the field, of the perception of — 


celestial presences amid the wounded and the slain, 
and even revelations of the glorified form of One like 
unto the Son of Man. There are those who believe 
they have seen Jesus in the midst of the burning fiery — 
furnace of war. Why not? It,is only that their 
eyes have been opened under stress of great emotion 
to behold, perhaps in symbol only, what is ser ae 
true. 

In the similar period alluded to above, ‘the reign of 
the Grand Monarque, when even more than under 
-Napoleon, France was to the world the scourge that 

Germany is to-day, the latter country suffered the 
horrors of invasion as Flanders and Serbia have had 
to know them now. South Germany then was a land 
of poetry and legend, of quiet homely folk who wor- 
_ shipped God and believed in the mystic aura that - 
surrounds holy places and things. Remember, it was 
this Germany that gave us the Christmas tree. 

Within the Advent season, near to Christmas time 
itself, while the French were in occupation of the 
Palatinate, a Bavarian schoolmaster had a wonderful 
vision. He was passing at night on an errand of mercy 
through a wrecked village in the war area where a few 
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3 weeks Seiars he tad kept school. His journey was 


not without peril, and he was afraid, for the invaders 


3a had received orders not to spare age or sex if the — 
A: civilian inhabitants showed sign of resistance, and as - 
a matter of fact they had interpreted these instructions 


a 
et 


only too literally. The schoolmaster shuddered as he 


_went, for at this corner twelve men had been shot in 
; bare wanton brutality ; at that door a butcher had 


been hung on suspicion of having concealed weapons 


on his premises ; at yonder little inn—ah! worse, far 


worse had happened and was happening still to helpless 


_ womien and little children dragged thither by drunken 


soldiery. Some of his young charges were dead—he 


_ knew it, killed in their homes by the discharge of 
artillery or in the streets as they fled in fear before the — 
first onrush of the enemy’s horsemen. The moon 
_ shone dimly behind the clouds as the schoolmaster 
hurried on, the crisp snow crackled under his feet. 


Blackened rafters, roofless walls, here and there a 


waggon wheel or a dismounted gun carriage met his 


E gaze on every hand, but no sign of life ; if any of the 


inmates of these shattered homes remained they were 


cowering in the darkness lest they should attract the 
baleful notice of their oppressors. There a little in 
advance stood the ancient church, once the pride . 
and glory of this Catholic township, but now !—who 
would ever worship there again? It had been dese- 


- crated, polluted, insanely ravaged ; its ancient windows, _ 


graceful sculptures, marble altars, all things of beauty 


oe and delight, had fallen to flame and steel—there was 


none of them left save the mournful fragments that 


- 
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strewed the earth. Through the broken estetn 
portal the observer gazed for a moment at the scene of 
interior desolation, sighed over the departed splendour 
and holy associations that henceforth would be no 
more, and continued his way. But the thought of the 
ruined church haunted him ; it seemed to him emblem- 
_ atic of the ruin that had overtaken the earth. Where 
was God’s fair world of yester year ; where was all 
that faithful loving hearts had cherished of belief in 
the present and in the future, of God and heaven, of — 
hope and joy? Hell had triumphed. 

_A little later, his errand done, he returned by the 
same road, but when he came in sight of the church 
he halted in astonishment. Could he be mistaken ? 





Yes, no—had he seen truly when he passed it the first — | 
time? Not a stone was out of place ; from the rich 


stained glass windows, and from the massive western 
doors which were flung wide open, a wealth of gorgeous 
colouring fell upon the snow around. He crept nearer 
and then fell upon his knees within the circle of light 
awed and spell-bound by the spectacle which greeted 
him and the heavenly music which fell upon his ears. 
The church was thronged as of old with happy wor- 
shippers. Those he had mourned as dead were there, 
. every one, down to the youngest child or to the oldest 
white-haired veteran who had fallen victim to famine 
or sword. On their faces was a look of rapture, and 
their united gaze was centred upon but one object, and 
what they saw he saw. Above the altar throne sat a 
little Child with hand upraised to bless ; the sweetness 
of His countenance no tongue could describe, and 


from His eyes there onan a love that penetrated to 
every heart as though there were none other to receive 


; “it. From that altar throne a radiance streamed which 


‘swallowed up all earthly barriers and limitations as 


though they had never been—far, far out into the 


¢ 


night it swept on every side beyond the utmost reach 


_of mortal vision, and within it, around, above, beneath,, 


countless angelic forms were moving—a glory inde- 
scribable, a multitude that no man could number—and 
as they moved they sang as the sound of many waters : 


_ “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to | 
-men of good will.”” And the solitary watcher knew 
that the forces of harm and-hate had done nothing — 


after all to hurt the humblest child of the all-Father or 
to injure the foundations of the heavenly kingdom. 


~ On the throne of the universe is One with the heart of 


a little child. 
In this there lies a parable; let him that readeth 
understand. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE CHRISTMAS MYSTERY 


[a 


CHRISTIANITY is essentially a supernatural revelation . 


and to be estimated accordingly, not otherwise. Not 
everyone would agree with this statement, but it is 
_one that, in the writer’s judgement, needs re-emphasiz- 
ing in this prosaic age of ours. We have largely lost 
the sense of mystery in our religion as in everything 
else, and we must recover it if we can, for spiritual 
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life does not flourish without it, Religion, like all the i 


great experiences of life, begins and ends in mystery. #s : 
If we could get a religion which would fit completely ze 
within the four corners of reason, be fully contained — 


within intellectual categories and leave nothing Ss 
over, it would be a corpse, a body without a soul. 
We have been coming dangerously near to this kind 


of religion in what has been popularly demanded of i 
our Christianity for a long while past, and it is more 


than time to off-set the tendency. If we want to — 
bring the world to the feet of Christ let there be no ~ 


compromise with the world ; it never pays. Condescend "a 
_ to the jargon of the hour, any hour, and you lose all _ 


spiritual influence. Primitive Christianity prevailed _ 
in a pagan environment because it did the exact 

opposite; it would yield nothing, accommodate 
nothing, tone down nothing ; hence its note of moral 
authority, and hence, too, its irresistible power over the 
minds and hearts of men. It claimed to be of heaven, 
not of earth ; of God, not of man; of Divine, not of 
human wisdom. It made the most stupendous asser- 
tions without any attempt to prove them other than 
that they met and satisfied an insistent human need. 
It was rooted in the supernatural from the first, and 
never lost touch therewith. Historically, it repre- 
sented the breaking through of eternal life and light 
into this darkened world in the person of one super- 
natural being, Jesus Christ. The historical facts it 
had to declare were frankly supernatural in origin 
and quality, and represented an entirely new departure 
in human experience, beginning with the lowly birth 
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- at Bethlehem and culminating in the resurrection of 
our Lord from the dead. 





Bes a This is what we have now to re-enunciate to our 


BS generation. Let us have nothing to say to any more 





halting mode of presenting Christian truth. Why 
_ should we? There is nothing intrinsically difficult 
_ of acceptance in the belief that once upon the field 
of time the eternal Son of God descended to live a 
human life and thenceforward carried our human 
nature into the Godhead itself. It is consonant with 
what we might expect if there be a transcendental » 
world at all. But is there? That is the sole point 
_ that admits of discussion, the hinge upon which all 
else turns. Can the mind of to-day easily adjust | 
itself to thé thought—nay, the conviction—of the 
a _ 2xistence of an eternal world of ideal perfection whence 
ever proceeds all that we know of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good? AA little reflection will convince 
__ anyone that this is the only proposition about which 
_ there need be serious debate; and our individual 
attitude towards it will be determined by our suscepti- 
bility to the highest things in life, not by our cleverness 
or our secular knowledge or anything else that is only 
of the natural man. And the writer ventures to 
declare that there could be no idealism of any sort in 
human life, whether in poetry, art, morals, or religion— 
~ nothing to stir the soul and rouse men to deeds of high 
. emprise—but for this ineradicable feeling or perception 
__. within the human heart that there’is an eternal world 

~ in which all our noblest hopes are already fulfilled and 
all our most beautiful dreams have already come true, 
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Here, then, we have the reason ae the story of the pan 


’ Christ-child has cast such a spell over the imagination 
of the race. It is because in that sweet marvel we 
behold the meeting-place of time and eternity, of 
human and Divine. There may have been others, but 
this is the central one, the one that includes and 
fulfils all the rest. Heaven is ever breaking through 
to. earth in wondrous ways, but the birth of Mary’s 


little one was the greatest invasion of the lower bythe __ 


higher that has ever taken place or ever shall till time 
shall be no more. Much has been said and written 
on the Nativity stories of St. Matthew and St. Luke— 


of Joseph’s dreams and Mary’s visions, of the angels 


that appeared to the shepherds on those very hills not 
far from Jerusalem on which our British soldiers are 
encamped at the present hour, of the coming of the 
Magi and the gifts of gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
presented to the new-born king of heaven and earth in 
_ that lowly stable at Bethlehem long ago. They have 
been held to be literally incredible, hopelessly un- 
accordant with modern ways of estimating probabili- 
ties, out of touch with the facts of lifeas we know them, 
the product of a childlike, wonder-loving, legend- 
weaving, uncritical age. Must we, indeed, say so ? 
Let us think again ; perhaps it is our age that is blind 
to the facts, not that in which these stories arose ; 
perhaps our prepossessions in regard to probabilities 
will have to be laid aside by and by in view of the 
fuller light which is coming to us and challenging o our 
obstinate materialism. 

No one denies the beauty of the account contained 
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Din St. Matthew and St. Luke regarding the portents 


. 


and prodigies that surrounded the birth of our Lord. 


_ They have been called the poetry of the Nativity, 
_ and it is not a bad description, for poetry is truer 
_ than prose; prose can only take us to the outer 
_ court of any experience, poetry places us within the 


inner sanctuary. This at least we may safely say of 
all that is recorded in the New Testament concerning 


4 the birth of Jesus: it under-states, not over-states, the 


_ truth. What was really happening in the hour of 
_ that central event in human history was greater, not 


less, than is there told. Every great spiritual crisis 


on earth is the result of a gathering up of forces on the 


_ side of heaven ; earth obtains at the most a fleeting 
glimpse of what all heaven knows, and it is only 
- occasional gleams of a glory beyond that fall upon our ~ 


startled eyes. Angels did, indeed, sing around the 
cradle of the Holy Child, but mortal ears could not 


catch their sweetest song, nor did the watching shep- 

herds behold more than a few of the countless host 
_ that acclaimed in celestial realms the wondrous act 
_ of sacrifice which had begun when the King of Heaven 
_ laid aside His glory to be born on earth a little child ; 


a brighter than the star of Bethlehem shone over that — 
lowly cradle in which He was laid ; and, could those 


- who bowed themselves in the flesh have seen as 


heaven saw, they would have beheld the walls of the 
rude stable which was the scene of their devotion 
expand into the temple whose foundations are from 


everlasting and upon whose splendours no sinful gaze 
_ may rest. 
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It is still true ; let us remember and rejoice in he as 
we kneel in praise and prayer before the Lord’s Table 
on Christmas Day. : ne 


CHAPTER XII 
MEMORIES ~ 


Ir is a trite observation that our experience of life is. 


ever changing. Nothing remains the same for long; _ 


joys and sorrows alike are fleeting, deeply though they — 
leave their mark upon character ; friends, associations, — 
interests are perpetually undergoing modification or 


- passing away altogether to be replaced by others. 


The griefs of childhood are often as painful as those of — 

maturer years, but seldom from the same causes ; we 

change, too, as well as our circumstances. The 
things that the boy sets most store by, and would 

almost be prepared to wreck his future to gain, may — 
only provoke a smile in the grown man ; the attach- — 
ments in which one’s life is rooted at one period, so 
deeply that to tear oneself from them is like the — 
wrenching asunder of soul and body, come in time to — 
mean comparatively little to the majority of us. Life — 
is like a kaleidoscope; one picture follows another, — 


obliterates another, dissolves into another; to no 


small extent it is as though the current of events 
flowed continuously over the soul, leaving successive 
deposits behind without radically changing the sub- 
stance of the soul itself. Are you the same person 
who half a century ago considered life at an end for — 
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: _ever because you failed to secure the dear objective 
which filled your whole horizon? The very same; 


a thousand things show it; but you could laugh at 


yourself now for the distorted views of destiny you held 


_ then. That old folly has passed and gone, faded out 
_ of the mind like a dream, but you remain. You have 
not ceased to be you through all these years, though 
~ sometimes it must seem even to yourself as though 
_ you were another being. 


It occasionally gives one something of a shock to 


_ eome-across a friend or acquaintance after a lengthy 


separation. You see at a glance what time has done, 


_ both for good and ill; you can feel something of the 


quality of the thoughts that person must habitually 


_ have been living with in the interval, as doubtless he 
-canof yours. Perceptions are apt to be blurred in the 
~ common intercourse of every day, and we fail to notice 
what is happening to each other’s souls unless some- 
_ thing exceptional forces it upon our attention, but the 
inexorable truth flashes upon us in an instant when 
"we re-encounter someone whom we formerly knew, but 
_ who has passed out of our ken for a decade or more. 


A The verdict of God upon that man’s life, as upon your 


own, is written in the very lines of his face and what 


Bic looks out of his eyes—and yours. You do not take up 


the thread again where you dropped it ; your relations 


cannot be the same. For better, for worse, you are 


different spiritually from what you both once were. 


-_ One perhaps has gone up and the other gone down ; 


one countenance may bear the marks of a refining. 


sorrow that has resulted in enduring peace, the other 
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of modes of ae that have driven the soul farther 
- from God. You may find but little sympathy between 
you and the former boy or girl with whom you swore 
eternal friendship long ago :-— 


We spake of many a vanished scene, 
_ Of what we once had thought and said, 

Of what had been and might have been, 
And who was changed and who was dead, 

And all that fills the hearts of friends 
When first they feel, with secret pain, 

Their lives henceforth have separate ends 
And never can be one again. 


~The saddest of all such experiences perhaps is the 
fact that with the lapse of time the memory of even 
the most sacred fellowships is apt to grow dim; we 
can forget. This does not apply to everybody ; there 
are some natures which are very. tenacious of old 
personal affections, but these are rather the exception 
than the rule. It is quite wonderful how the silent 
physician, Time, can not only heal broken hearts, but 
dull even the recollection of a precious affinity that 
once was and is now no more. Of course, the recollec- 
tion is not destroyed, and there may always be a little 
pain attending it, but the strange thing is that it 
should be possible for us to take up life again at all 
and fill it with new loves and joys after a blow which 
left us hopeless'and stripped bare of delight. ‘‘ One 
of the saddest things in life,” said a dying man to a 
friend of the writer, “is that nobody is ever missed for 
long.” It may be admitted that appearances justify 
the statement. To some people disloyalty to the 
beloved dead is suggested in the very idea of ceasing 
to mourn their loss ; we instinctively feel that what is 
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i precious ak beautiful in our earthly human relation- 
‘ships should not be thus easily suffered to pass away 


like the flowers of spring and be as though it never was. 
It almost adds bitterness to bereavement to be told 
that time will heal the wound, that we shall weave 


_ new garlands of tender devotion for other brows than 


those now cold in the grave. 

_ And when we speak of reunion after death do we 
eke account of this? Can anything stand still upon 
the other side any more than here? Shall we begin 
again where we left off? Couldwe? Terror grips the 
heart at the thought that the remorseless flow of 
change may affect even our hope of meeting our dear 


- ones in a world where there shall be no more parting. 


“‘ Will he be able to recognise me? Will he want me 


in the great beyond ? ”’ is the unspoken question with 
a spice of fear in it that haunts many a faithful mind 


in this hour of universal stress wherein so many of our 
sons and brothers have laid down their lives for their 
country. 

There is only one answer, and it applies to all that 


_ has been said above. The soul never forgets. Change 


_ is mainly on the outside; the brain forgets because 


it is mortal, or rather the consciousness that functions 
through the brain to-day may have no immediate 
knowledge of that which filled the consciousness of 
long ago. But what does that matter? The soul is 
its- own storehouse of memories and affinities; not. 


one can be lost, not one eliminated ; they willall emerge 


by and by; every precious fellowship will have its 


“appropriate resurrection in the unseen. Have we not 
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oceasionally watched | its beginnings? Have we not ae 


heard the dying murmur names long unspoken by 
those trembling lips? Has not everything seemed to 
come back or reawaken with the dissolution:of the 


bodily frame ? The soul will ever claim its own, and 


- what is its own will find it and respond ; unessentials 


drop away. 


The soul grows, but never forgets. There isa terrible 2 


side to this realisation, it is true; nothing that has 
once passed into consciousness can ever really be got 
rid of however much we may wish it. Hypnotise a — 


man and he will tell you all his past, reproducing even 


the emotions which once thrilled or depressed him, 
and of which his ordinary mind retains no trace. But 
the deeper truth of this is that evil, being in its very 
nature allied to death, must in the end vanish from the 
soul that seeks good; only that remains which is of — 
God and therefore eternal. Fear not that you -will 
ever forget what is of God in the love you bear to 
others. The mortal part of you may forget; the — 
immortal remembers. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE | LIFE ETERNAL 


THE Gospels, and especially the fourth, say a good 
deal about eternal life. The three earlier Gospels 
say more about the Kingdom of God or Kingdom of _ 
Heaven, but it is fairly clear that the two ideas are — 
closely connected ; the heavenly Kingdom and eternal 





Ee $5 
= life n mean nate: at same Sane. or at feast icaphe each 
other. We have not space here to discuss the various 
aspects of that wonderful conception of New Testament 
_ times, the Kingdom of God, with its long history and 
_. prophetic background, but, broadly speaking, we may 
_ define it as the rule of God in heaven and also in 
human hearts on earth in so far as they are willingly 
_ yielded to Him. Eternal life is the life proper to — 
_ God’s Kingdom, the life that is lived in the world of 
__ eterna! perfection, and therefore a life of which we may 
5 even now partake in some degree as we learn to render 
obedience to the will of God as revealed through our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Eternal life is thus the summum bonum or supreme 
Be good of which all men are in quest. We may call it 
by what name we please, but we all want it and are 
3 all conscious of the lack of it. Men of all climes and 
races have ever sought it, and are ever seeking it even» 
in their follies and lusts—which is only another way of 
saying that we are constantly in pursuit of more 
_ abundant life, but that in our sins we make the mistake 
of thinking to find it on the road that leads to death. 
a _ People whose master passion is the pursuit of riches 
really want the wider, deeper life that they vainly 
_ suppose riches can buy ; people who grasp at power 
do so for the same reason ; people who live for this 
- world and this world’s vanities waste time and energy 
thus because they do not know or do not understand 
that they are constituted for a better and higher kind 
of life than can ever be won by these means. Eternal _ 
life is the soul’s only lasting good. bats 
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A little earnest thought and the truth of all these 
propositions becomes self-evident. There are two — 
planes of being, two orders of experience, the natural — 
andthe spiritual. No one can escape assuming this 
_ distinction even when he denies it. We can describe — 
these two planes or orders in different terms if we like, 
but the well-marked distinction between them still — 
holds. We can call them respectively eternal and 


temporal, perfect and imperfect, real and seeming, — 


abiding and fleeting ; but whatever terms we use we 
always mean the same thing, and every man knows 
it. When we talk about an ideal, for instance, what 
do we mean? We mean something not attained as 
yet, perhaps only dimly glimpsed, but which somehow 
must already exist as an eternal truth ; an ideal has 
not to be created ; if it could be itis not an ideal ; it 
must be something that in the very nature of things is 
eternally and unchangeably true and cannot. be im- 
proved upon ; we may learn more about it as we grow 
wiser and nobler, but we cannot add anything to it, 
we can only rise towards it in our thoughts and aims. 
The most uncompromising atheist will insist as em- 
phatically as the Christian that certain courses of 
action are noble and others ignoble ; that self-sacrifice — 
is no matter of expediency, but a great act of the — 
soul; that it is good to surrender all our petty self- 
interest when a higher than self demands it. Ask 
him why, and as like as not he will tell you that it is 
a truth written deep in the heart of things. He could 
not possibly mean that it is written.in the material 
order, as we see it all about-us, for the material order 
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presents no such evidence—almost the opposite in 
3 


_ fact ; he can only mean that it is written in the spiritual 
order, that invisible and intangible which is yet so. 
much more real than the things of outward sense. 
_ Therefore there must be, as Divine revelation and 
Spiritual experience alike affirm, a supersensuous 
universe, a world in which all that here we faintly 
glimpse of the true, the beautiful, and the good is 
__ eternally present in its fullness. It is not far away 
from us; indeed, it interpenetrates ours; man is 
constituted for it because he is a spiritual being and 
can never be long content with earthly satisfactions 
alone. As that strange genius of our time, Francis 
_ Thompson, has it :-— 


ee © 
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O world invisible, we view thee, 

O world intangible, we touch thee, 
O world unknowable, we know thee, 
Inapprehensible, we clutch thee. 


. : Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
_And our benumbed conceiving soars |— 

ey The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 

Y Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


ee ee, 


It is perhaps vain to try to imagine what that plane 
of being is like, but we can realise it a little by contrast. 
Ask what is the matter with ours, what the human 
heart craves of complete felicity, and we are at once 
affirming the eternal. As Plato would say, the trans- 
cenderital world stands to ours as a glorious landscape 

_ to its marred and broken reflection in the waters of a 
lake. To begin with, on our present plane of existence _ 
things are ever in flux; change is its characteristic 
note ; joys and sorrows alike are fleeting ; possessions 
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and associa Hons pass away. This cannot be so in the — 





eternal. “In thy presence is fulness of joy, at thy oa 


_. fight hand there are pleasures for evermore.’ Try. a 


to picture a state in which all relationships are precisely 
what they should be, and in which by being simply 
and spontaneously ourselves we are fulfilling the 
‘Divine purpose and taking our appointed place in 
the whole ; think of a state in which to be good is as — 
natural and effortless in-the holy presence of God as 
flowers bloom and rivers flow. Think of a world 
where all is love, and therefore all is blessedness, where — 


none envies his fellow the possession of aught, for, — | 


unlike material possession, spiritual possession increases 
by being shared; think of being absolutely free from 
the dominion of fear and hate, of strife and bitterness, 
of poverty and shame. The life of that state is the 
life eternal—eternal because real and abiding, whereas 
- ours is as a vapour which comes and goes. 

We can begin to live the life eternal now in so far — 
as we are governed by the spirit of. Christ. At the 
altar of Christ, that trysting place of heaven and 
earth, we are fed with the food which angels eat, the 
bread which came down from heaven and giveth life 
unto the world. There is no privilege to compare 
therewith, could we but realise the greatness of the 
boon which is offered. And with it comes immortal 
gladness, too, the very touch of heaven upon our 
weary souls. 


& 
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THE TRANSCENDENTAL INVADING ee 


_ THERE are two ways of viewing the subject of the birth 


~ ~ and earthly life of our Lord. One is to regard them 
from the naturalistic standpoint and try to explain 
- them as far as possible in terms of ordinary human 
_ experience ; the other is to accept them frankly as a 
_. break with ordinary human experience, an invasion 
of the natural order of things by a set of facts and 
forces essentially supernatural. There can be no real 
_ compromise between these two; they are quite 
inconsistent with each other and give entirely different — 


results. - 


_ The former has been the favourite with advanced 
_ Biblical critics for many years, and is the more in 
_ harmony with the prevailing habit of mind in the 
- modern Western world. At first sight it seems the 
easier and more obvious method of accounting for 
what is related in the New Testament concerning the 


person and works of Jesus. The trend of scientific 


criticism of the New Testament sources in this direction 


has long been evident. It almost takes for granted 


that the miraculous element in the Gospel story is 
‘incredible and to be explained away; and, starting 


from this basis, it endeavours to present to us a reason- 
able, wholesome, living figure distinct from and prior 


- to the collection of wonder-stories which, presumably, 
may be said to have gathered about Him in much the 


: same way as the winsome legends about St. Francis of 
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_ Assisi grew up within a generation after the saint’s 
death and transformed him ‘from a humble preacher _ 
into a worker of astounding marvels. In the case of, 
Jesus the marvels are comparatively restrained, it is — 
true, so. we are told—or, rather, the narratives.of — 


them—but none the less impossible of acceptance as. 


authentic by the educated mind of to-day. We must — 


eliminate the supernatural, not only from the evangelic 


records of our Lord’s birth and resurrection, but also 
from the meagre reports of His public ministry, or we — 
shall not be able to get at the truth concerning the 
greatest religious Teacher who has ever lived—so the 
most advanced school has been insisting with ever- — 
increasing emphasis. Treat the person of Jesus.as- 


you would treat that of any historical person in relation 


to His time ; keep: Him in His proper setting ; get rid 
of all dogmatic presuppositions in investigating the- 
tangled problems that: surround the study of the. 
Gospels in particular and the New Testament. in 


general, and let us see what remains. 
Well, the truth is that nothing remains. The 


method adopted is perfectly futile and barren. of. 
spiritual gain. It has its own fatal presupposition 


while professing to. clear the ground of other pre- 


suppositions, and that is, that if we could only sweep. 
away the miraculous from what has come down to us. 


concerning Jesus we should find Him easier to under- 
stand. On the contrary, He would not be.there at all. 


One of the most deservedly respected of English New 


Testament scholars holds that the one great miracle 


of the New Testament, in whose presence all others. 
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7 - the rest may be surrendered without loss if this be 


retained—in fact, that they must be surrendered, for 


the good and sufficient reason that, as Matthew Arnold _ 


says, miracles do not happen and people living in a 
_ scientific age will refuse to believe in them. This is 
all very well, but what is there to justify the prodigious 
assumption that at least one stupendous moral miracle 
_has been wrought, namely, the appearance on earth 


of a sinless being? There is absolutely no proof of 


it ; it isa matter of faith alone and attested only by 


_ the consistent spiritual witness of nineteen centuries, 
__ beginning with the Resurrection of our Master from 


the dead. Take away the historical fact and what 
becomes of the moral one? Take, if it were possible 
_ to take, the supernatural out of the Gospels, and the 
figure of Jesus disappears with it ; there is practically 
nothing left. The supernatural is the peg on which 


all else hangs in the Gospel story. 


- [tis time that this was re-emphasized. Naturalistic 

_ methods of interpretation have held the field too 
long. Either Christianity is a supernatural revelation 
or itis nothing. It began with a tremendous spiritual 
impulse communicated by a supernatural person and 
ever since maintained by Him from the transcendental 
world. There is absolutely no reason for the fixed - 
assumption of so many minds at the present day 
that such an incursion from an higher order of things 
could not take place and that no so-called miraculous 
occurrences accompanied it. An accumulation of 
evidence in recent years is telling the other way ; 


a 





_ miracles, in 1 the New Pecient sense of the word, doe 
_ happenand are happening now. Given a transcendent — 
_ person, as Jesus was, and we should expect transcend- 


ent facts; but miracles of healing do still take place, — 


and there is no other phenomenon recorded within the — 
pages of the New Testament, save and except the 
birth and resurrection of our Lord, which cannot find — 
its parallel elsewhere and in later times. 

The word “supernatural” is the right wait! to” 
employ with reference to the coming of our Lord into 
this world with all the benefits that accrue therefrom 
to mankind. It may not be the right word to use of — 
the miraculous in general; what we choose to call 
miracles are only phenomena which we cannot refer 
to some general law. There are plenty of things 
_ happening around us every day which would have 
seemed a thousandfold more miraculous to our fore- 
fathers than the healing of a paralytic by a touch of | 
the Saviour’s hand. Wireless telegraphy would be an 
_astounding miracle, for instance, to an Elizabethan 
sea captain, but to us it is no miracle at all, though a 
most wonderful discovery ; the word ‘‘ supernatural ”’ 
would not describe it in the least. But supernatural 
does describe the significance of Christ’s advent among 
men. Why? Because He came from a supernatural 
order of being, from a state of which our senses take no — 
cognisance and in which the laws governing material 
existence do not hold. We know that there must be - 
such an order or state, for all idealism presumes it, all 
spiritual aspiration is towards it, we hope one day to 
enter it. That One should come from it, to take upon 





Bileaselt our fee ‘and our Pe hathre! in order to break 
. our fetters and enable us to rise towards it and live the 


life proper to it—the life eternal—is a glorious thing 
i _ to know and far easier for the devout soul to believe — 
__ than that Christianity took its rise within the bounds 
4 _ of normal human experience and unattended by any 
oe -portents or gleams of glory from without. The hope - 
___ of the world is that the revelation of Jesus Christ is not 
_ from beneath but from above, not of earth but of 
= heaven, not of the natural but the supernatural, not 
_ in line with the processes of ordinary human develop- — 
ment but the infusion of a new creative principle from 


rm 


the Divine order. This is our faith, and upon this our 
souls repose. - 


Es | 

ae. CHAPTER XV 

i ANCIENT AND MODERN WARFARE od Fo, 
q THE present period of turmoil and tragedy reproduces 

__ many of the characteristics of similar periods in days 


- gone by. For there have been similar periods, all 
_. statements to the contrary notwithstanding. History 
never quite repeats itself, but the same tendencies and 
moral situations recur often enough to justify the 
generalisation that it does. The war now, ‘ending is 
said to be the most terrible on record, the most murder- 
‘ous, and the most appalling in the devastation and 
havoc it has wrought. So it is, if we have regard only 

to the scale on which it operates ; but there have been 
other wars, and other and lengthy periods of social 
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‘disintegration and anarchy, even worse in their 


effects upon individual well-being. The Germans are 
justly accused of having driven chivalry from the 
battlefield and- abolished the former comparative 
immunity enjoyed by non-combatants ; but it should — 
not be forgetten that that immunity has never been 
very real, and that there have been times when as a 
matter of course whole populations were destroyed by 
the sword of the invader without distinction of age 
or sex—in fact, we may say that such barbarity was — 
the rule and not the aCePoe until fairly modern 
times. ’ 
Contrary to the general assumption, the wars of old 
were in proportion more destructive than that which 
is cursing the nations to-day. They made a clean 
sweep; the conqueror slew and pillaged without 
mercy. After a great ‘battle the victors slaughtered — 
the vanquished as long as they were able ; compara- 
tively few escaped from the field or were taken prisoner ; 
considering the size of the armies engaged the number 
of those who fell was greater than now. When a 
besieged city was taken’the massacre of inhabitants 
that almost invariably followed was thorough and 
complete ; little children were not spared any more 
than their parents unless they were deemed worth 
carrying away into slavery. Thus when Jerusalem 
was stormed by the soldiers of Titus in a.p. 70 nearly 
a quarter of a million Jews perished. Attila, whose 
uncouth hordes of Huns have supplied the modern 
nickname for our German foes, boasted that no grass 
grew where his horse had trodden and did his best to 





% fies a tothe dictum. Nor wasit pagans only of whom — 
FP) the same kind of thing could be said. No military 
_ masters on earth have ever behaved with greater 
- savagery than some so-called Christians, as witness the 


exploits of the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands. 


This worthy was no hypocrite, merely a fanatic ; he. 


- was the friend of Santa Teresa, full of the most 


exemplary piety, and died in the odour of sanctity ; 


yet one of his repeated claims to self-congratulation 
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was that during his iron rule in the Low Countries— 
over part of the very territory lately occupied by the 
German armies—he had sent no less than 60,000 


victims to the scaffold, the rack, or the stake. So 


terrible was the condition of Western Europe, including 


our own country, in the dark and awful ninth century, 
that thousands upon thousands of poor defenceless 
- people killed or drowned themselves rather than - 
- remain exposed to the horrors of repeated invasion, 
‘spoliation, and torture. Or let anyone compare the 


methods of Hindenburg to-day with those of his 


predecessor Wallenstein in the Thirty Years’ War. 
God preserve us from the like calamity even in our 
stricken age as that which befell Europe then! It is 
_ the peculiar infamy of Prussia that she has deliberately 
striven to make us revert to it. 


But there are some differences between ancient and 
modern conditions nevertheless, and it is to be hoped 
that our statesmen and leaders of public opinion are 


wise enough to see what they are. The proletariat 


has now become conscious of its strength, which was 


not formerly the case; it claims a voice in deciding 
EES 
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the terms of peace and the moment for their sriceniaee . 
it has definite views as to the international solidarity 
of the workers and the abolition of class privilege ; 
there is a rapidly growing feeling that the true antagon- 
ism of interest is not between the workers of Berlin 
and those of London, but between both and everything 

represented by military and capitalist domination, 
’ The end of the war may come dramatically after all 
by a sudden assertion of the international consciousness 
of those whose thews and sinews provide the means 
for carrying it on. Kaiserism may tumble down ina 
night and all its baneful accompaniments with it.* 
There is only one thing to-prevent this collapse, and 
that is the fear and mistrust begotten everywhere of 
the bona fides of the nations in their dealings with one 
another. Mutual suspicion, jealousy, and the cynical 
breach of plighted word are having their evil effect 
in human hearts. If we could only trust one another 
we could have peace to-morrow.- May the miracle of 
good-will come speedily to pass and the daring experi- 
ment be made. Never again can it be in this country 
as after Waterloo, when starving men and women 
demonstrating in the streets were ridden down by 
dragoons or hanged and shot for demanding work and 
bread. Never again will those who have fought their 
country’s battles be refused a share in their country’s 
life or forbidden to express their will in matters of 
public policy. All that is at an end, seasetohe else 
‘comes. 

Moreover, there is an almost universal cecum 


* As has actually happened since the above first appeared. 





ea Sectedonst Puitary circles that this shall 


_ be the last war between civilised peoples. We cannot 
_ endure the thought of such a holocaust again, and 


_ we have learned how to prevent it. William Morris 


_ told us long ago, in his “ News from Nowhere,” that the 


4 - economic weapon is more powerful than sword or gun. 
It only needs a clear understanding among all the 
_ peoples of the earth and the end is achieved ; the mad 


folly of spending nine-tenths of our productive re- 
_ sources in armaments will be apparent to everyone, 
and with one voice we shall refuse to tolerate it. 


- Only one factor of fundamental importance is left 


; "uncertain. Can we appeal to something higher than 

- self-interest in the future with any hope of success ? 
Can an international public spirit be created as fine 
and noble as the patriotism which sent the flower of 
our British youth to the Colours in the first days of the 
war? Isa true enthusiasm of humanity possible in 
_ which all prejudice and antipathy shall be swallowed 
up and lost for ever and ever? Only one thing can 


achieve it, and that is a revival everywhere of the 


spiritual internationale on which Christianity is based 
and for lack of which the world is perishing. God 
a send it quickly ! 


Bi ; CHAPTER XVI 


THE SPIRIT OF THE NATION 


Some months ago the writer met a public man of his 
acquaintance, a representative of Labour, and fell into 


conversation with him for a few moments. ‘‘ The one 
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danger Bie we as a people have most cause to fas : 
just now,” remarked the politician, “is a failure of — 
nerve ; there are thousands of persons everywhere and 
in .all classes who will object to denying themselves 
when the pinch comes and turn ugly if they are com- 
pelled to do it ; they would admit the enemy within 
their gates and give him dominion over all the earth 
sooner than go without their Sunday joint for a single 
week.”’ * 
No doubt this statement was meant to be hyper- 
bolical and only half serious. No one knew better 
than the speaker that the grit of the nation had already 
been tried and proved in a thousand ways; we have 
suffered much and are perfectly well aware that we 
have to suffer more ; the sacrifices of the past, great 
as they have been, were perhaps easier to bear than 
those which have yet to be made. But there 1 is some 
ground for the misgiving expressed in the words above 
quoted. There are selfish and cowardly members 
of the body politic who are quite unashamed in their 
determination to get all they can for themselves and. 
resist to the uttermost any appeal to their public 
spirit or power of endurance ; they do not even begin 
to understand that anything is due from them to the . 
common cause or that it is in any sense their cause ; 
their first thought is not how they can help their 
country, but how they can escape the hardships which 
others have to suffer in a time of universal trial and 
affliction. . 
But the writer is inclined to disagree with the 
opinion that the principal danger confronting us is 
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q lack of nerve, or that selfish and unpatriotic behaviour 


__ springs from lack of nerve ; it is much more likely to be 


lack of imagination. It is hard to realise even in 


4 


- London whaf conditions are at the Front or in terri- 


_ tories occupied by the enemy, and perhaps it is not to 


: be wondered at that individuals who know nothing of 


* either should grumble at what is only after all a very 


3 small part of what our soldier and civilian dwellers in 
_ the war areas are having to suffer continuously. For 
example, one notices a deterioration of manners in 
many of the young women engaged in public service ; 
_ they are loud and careless in speech, bold and self- 
assertive in demeanour, off-hand and unconscientious 
_ in the discharge of their duties. This growing tendency 
is pitiable beyond expression, and bodes ill for the 


future of our race should it extend much farther. 


‘Happily, there is reason to believe that it is more 


on the surface than one might at first sight suppose, 


- and affects comparatively few out of the millions whom 
the demands of a strenuous hour have thrown into 
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unaccustomed occupations. Would it exist at all if — 
those guilty of it only possessed a little more imagina- 


tion? Would any one among us be guilty of conduct 
_ that makes the task of our fighting men harder or the 
_ burden of those in authority heavier to carry, if only 


we could place ourselves in the actual position of the 


-many who have had to endure unspeakable Med: in 


the regions devastated by war ? 
One sometimes sits looking across the fireplace at a 


- loved one with the thought in mind, ‘ But for the 


mercy of God, to which we were no more entitled than 
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others, you might have suffered the fate of thonsandss 4 
‘of Belgian and Serbian wives and daughters.” Yester- 
day the writer sat at lunch next to a gracious, middle- © 
aged lady with a sweet calm face, a face like that — 
of Edith Cavell. This lady is busily engaged from day — 
to day in war relief work and the alleviation of suffering, _ 
and the question instantly suggested itself, though — 
unspoken, as the company present listened to her © 
quiet, wise observations on the national problems before — 
us: ‘What would have happened to you had you 
been in the place of Edith Cavell or the Germans in 
occupation of London?” Beyond doubt she would ~ 
have been dead by now, for she would have acted in 
_ precisely the same way as her brave and noble country- _ 
woman whom von Bissing executed. The momentary 
realisation provoked a shudder. It seemed so incon- — 
gruous with the occasion. There we sat, a little 
gathering of ordinary British people, talking about the _ 
war, the food shortage, the air raids, our individual — 
duties in relation thereto, and so on, while another 
picture rose before the mental gaze—the picture of our 
silver-haired hostess, with the gentle manners and 
gracious smile, led out from prison by a Prussian 
military officer and stationed face to face with a firing 
party of Prussian soldiers to be shot. Unthinkable ? 
Not at all ; this very thing has been done to this very 
kind of lady elsewhere, and would be done to her if our 
command of the seas ceased for a single week. It 
_ would be done to others, to many of us; we civilians ~ 
would be slain in platoons to terrorise a population 
unaccustomed to the sight of an invader. These 
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__ able by the mercy of God to stand between us and this 
fate, and that is all. : 

- Can people in general be got to realise it? Some- 

___ times one is tempted to think otherwise. There is a 

strange levity of demeanour observable in many 


_ quarters, a levity quite consistent with the crassest 


selfishness and indifference to the needs of others. Let 


ae no one be under the delusion that a gay, frivolous, 
irresponsible habit of mind is the one that makes the 


best of untoward circumstances and greets the unseen 
_ with acheer. Nothing of the kind. Psychologically, 
it is often only a shade removed from the most callous 
cruelty. Are the people of our race prepared to endure 
as much as the Germans have already had to endure ? 


The question is at least worth asking. Are we as 


- willing to sacrifice our personal well-being for a great 
ideal as we seemed to be at the beginning of the war ? 
_ (Can we rise above the point of view of our individual 
_ advantage when faced with privations that are the 
common lot? There are panic-stricken folk who 
would make peace at any price at any moment, not 
because they feel war to be wrong or have any pity 
- for its victims in other lands or the mourners here at 
home, but because prices are high and bombing raids 
on London dangerous. They can be as cheerful and 
hilarious as you please so long as they are not personally 
- inconvenienced. The spectacle they present is a poor 


one at the supreme crisis of the greatest struggle in 
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_ things have happened, are happening and will happen, 
_ to people every whit as worthy as we, but not so for-. 

_ tunate. Our fleets and armies hitherto have been 
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history and the sternest test of our national manhood oe 


and womanhood. 


Let us unite in prayer to ‘Ahiotty God that the | 


menace of a fractious, cowardly temper may be averted 
from our country ; that all discord and foolish clamour 


may cease; and that the national spirit may be 


maintained upon the highest levels of fortitude and 
noble purpose until the end of our striving comes and ~ 
the blessing of peace is restored to the long-afflicted _ 


world. 


CHAPTER. XVII 
LOVE AND Jee 


SOME years ago hers neers in the ‘‘ Jewish Review? 


a vigorous challenging article on the ethical ideal of f 


Judaism as contrasted with that of Christianity. The 
writer stated that of course the latter was supposed to 
be love, though very few Christians had ever really 
acted up to it. That of traditional Judaism, on the 


other hand, was justice, and he maintained that of the — 


two justice was the higher standard at which to aim. 
Developing his argument he gave a rather startling 
example of the contrary ways in which these two 


principles of action might occasionally work. It was 


as follows :—Two men are crossing a desert ; their water 
supply gives out ; there is only enough to take one of 
them to a place of safety. What are these fellow- 
travellers to do? To obey the promptings of love 
would lead to the death of both, for neither would 
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A apAE before the other. Justice would tell each of 


_ them that it was his duty to preserve life, and that it 


was one’s first duty to preserve his own. 


Our Christian up-bringing makes us inetinctively 
revolt from this conclusion ; to our moral sense—the 
product of many generations of Christian training—it Vs 


_ would seem utterly horrible. But it is worth noting 


in these days of many disillusionments. We generally 
take for granted that there is no room for discussion 
regarding the spiritual sovereignty of love, and that, 


Christ or no Christ, Church or no Church, mankind 
‘would admit without question that love is the inde- 


8 feasibly highest ideal wherewith to regulate our 


conduct in relation to our fellow-men. Nevertheless, 
as is here illustrated, it is by no means certain that 


this would be universally conceded. At the beginning 


+ 
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of the Christian dispensation it was hotly disputed 
by pagan moralists. One of the stock accusations 


levelled against Christianity by its opponents in the 
first three centuries of its existence was that it incul- 
cated a slave morality, as they called it—that is, it 
emphasised the qualities of submission and self- 
effacement instead of the old Roman virtues of personal 
dignity and self-esteem. Needless to say, the Roman 
people did not build their mighty empire on love. 
Their national character, if such it may be called, was 
somewhat hard and grim, yet the typical Roman had 
a keen sense of justice, and Roman law forms the 
foundation of most of the legal systems of the civilised 


- world to-day. The Roman believed intensely in duty 
ut did not deal much in tenderness ; he would have 
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Tepudiated the idea that society could be held together g3 
by love. . * 





Our so-called Christian civilisation has not departed = 
so very far from pagan practice in this respect — 


after all. It has not enthroned love in its institutions 
nor even in its accepted everyday standards for’ 
regulating the relations of individuals. It is justice, 
not love, to which the so-called Christian world pays” 
most respect. Is not this rather significant when we 
come to think of it? Love, apparently, has not 
succeeded in winning the general allegiance of the — 


- civilisation which in theory acknowledges the moral 


authority of Christ ; and the uncomfortable thought 


further suggests itself, is it possible, notwithstanding 


the victories of the cross, that justice may be the truer 
ideal and the one which yields the best results? © 

It is certainly the more masculine as we have known 
human nature up to the present. Our ordinary code — 
of honour is based upon justice, not upon love. The 
average man is not at all ashamed of declaring his 
loyalty to justice, but he does not say very much about 
love. In business we insist upon fair dealing, but we 
should feel rather chary of telling a tradesman across 
the counter that we loved him. If we did he would 
probably stare at us in amazement and either ask us. 
to keep our love for Sundays or show it there and then 
by not beating his price down and by paying twenty 
shillings to the pound. Wars, revolutions, and strikes 
are all engineered by men who profess to be acting in’ 
the name of justice. Mr. Fielding Hall in one of his’ 
earlier books—'‘‘ The Soul of a People or the Hearts of 
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: Men” ‘says that one ae the things which pabaed him 
_ most in his youth was the inconsistency between the 
__ Teligious teaching he received and the way he was 
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expected to act in the work-a-day world. From the 


_ pulpit and in the Sunday school class he was exhorted 
_ to love his enemies ; in point of fact he daily found 


that he was expected to fight them or lose the respect 
of his associates. He discovered that there was a queer 
abstraction called honour which was continually 


most was not that people openly rejected the Christian 


standard but that they did not reject it; nobody 
_ seemed to see that two quite incompatible principles 


of action were theoretically accepted in the same 


community, sometimes one being practised and some- 


times the other. Since those words were written the 


world has had a terrible object lesson in the possibilities 


of tragedy to which they pointed. Germany saw it 
long ago. If the Nietzschean cult meant anything it 


‘was an uncompromising rejection of the Christian 


_ coming into conflict with his religious ideal and gener- 
_ ally proving itself the stronger. What perplexed him 


; Ee ideal as having proved inadequate to the facts of life. 


In face of considerations like these what are we to 


say of our Lord’s plain word, “‘ A new commandment 


I give unto you, that ye love one another ’’? Is it an 
impossible requirement ? Does it really break down 
as an all-round rule of conduct? Does its general 


adoption lead to the destruction of society ; se : 


how far is it within our power to adopt it at all ; 
we in any real and effective sense love everybody, aa 
if not what becomes of the ideal ? 


— 
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The answer to these questions is not to be found i in 
any utilitarian theory of morals. If love would fail 
to hold society together, so much the worse for society . 
as we ‘have hitherto known it. Talleyrand’s reply to Ms 
the observation ‘“‘ One must live’ was ‘I do not see 
the necessity’; perhaps we might have to say the same 
of human society as at present organised. God pity 
us if we can envisage nothing higher. Humanity is 
only worth preserving because of the very thing about 
which the anti-sentimentalists complain, namely its 
capacity for super-utilitarian virtue. We are re- 
learning that truth now in the midst of much tribula- 
tion. The strong are perishing that the weak may 
survive, and the impulse to do it springs from some- | 
thing deeper than any mere sense of justice or even 
of regard for the well-being of society. If to-morrow | 
_ we could see the German blonde beast master of both 
hemispheres, if we could get a civilisation purged of 
all its physically defective, and all its weak and ailing 
ones, by the simple process of killing them off as the 
working bees kill off the drones ; and if we had none 
left but, say, people who would make perfectly efficient 
vivisectionists, the very best thing we could do with 
such a civilisation would be to destroy it at once. 
The late Professor Romanes was undoubtedly right 
in bequeathing to posterity his conviction that there _ 
is a point in experience at which our instinctive per- 
ception of the difference between higher and lower 
owes nothing to our judgment of what is temporally 
to the advantage either of the individual or of society. 


We needs must love the highest when we see it. 
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Bc Fashion rightly eilersthod. implies love, and there | 
is no true justice which is not love. Mere retributive 
justice, the justice which is legalised vengeance, is not 
justice at all. That alone is justice which requires 
from each the utmost for all and in self-giving attains 


_ to self-fulfilment. Love is the fulfilling of the law. 


agree CHAPTER XVIII _ 
DIVINE BENEVOLENCE AND HUMAN SORROW 


In a previous chapter we took note of the fact that in 
Tecent years attention has been concentrated on the 
problem of human suffering as constituting an indict- 
ment of the goodness of God. It was one of the 
__-principal themes of the Victorian poets, for instance, 
thereby reflecting the mind of the latter half of the 
_ Mineteenth century. The very phrase “ Nature red 
_ in tooth and claw,” which has passed into popular — 
‘speech as the summation of man’s doubt of Divine 
benevolence in face of cosmic cruelty, is Tennyson’s. 
Where he got it is plain enough; it was the outcome 

of Darwinism, or, rather, of the new and more thorough 
acquaintance with the processes of creation which 
marked the explosive rise of modern science in the 
period in question. We suddenly learned that these 
processes were anything but “ very good,” as our 
fathers had been taught to believe, and that the woud 


Where every prospect Nd 
And only man is vile, 


had no real existence save in the pious imagination. 
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The formula, “the survival of the fittest,” eee = 
chiefly characterised this new epoch, has.a sinister 


ring ; if this were indeed the explanation of the origin - 2 


of species, then little or no room was left for belief 


in heavenly governance of things earthly. Evolution, 
that blessed word, was made to explain everything, © 
whereas it explains nothing. Pessimism and agnosti- 

cism, which almost imply each other—the latter term — 


the invention of the most typical man of science of 


the age—became militant and aggressive in regard — 
to revealed religion. There was no sadder story, 
said Professor Huxley, than the story of the long-drawn- 
out anguish of sentient life upon this planet. From 
its very beginnings, so far as science could trace them, — 
it had been much the same—battle, terror, rage and 
slaughter, tragic waste and foul disease, not to speak 
of the thousand other ills that rie: the struggle for 
existence. 
The commonplaces of the schools do not all at once 
become those of the market-place and the street. It 
_ took some time before the foundations of faith began — 
to be threatened, but when at length they were the 
assault was furious. Haeckel’s “ Riddle of the Uni- 
verse,’ which ran into a circulation of millions, and 
was devoured by the youth of three continents, was 
but one example out of many of the new challenge to 
Christianity on humanitarian grounds. It represented 
the reasoning of the biologist turned - philosopher, 
and has done incalculable harm, but not more perhaps 
than would have been done anyhow. People at large 
were bound to awaken to the discovery that this earth 
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was not, and never had been, so far as we could learn \ 
_ its past, the dwelling-place of peace and joy; it had 
__ been the scene of misery and death all along, and, 
_ whether or not men were to blame for this through 
some aboriginal moral calamity, it was clear that 
human and sub-human had to suffer alike—no, not > 
quite alike, for the higher any creature rose in the 


scale of being the more was it exposed to the assaults 
of pain and sorrow. The nobler we are, the more 


deeply we feel; the more developed the finer 


faculties of our nature, the more susceptible we 
become to griefs of which the lower animals know 


_ nothing. Hence the angry and scornful repudiation 


of the central Christian tenet of a God of love and 


_ righteousness who was ultimately responsible for this 
bewildering medley of a world. Men like Swinburne 


and James Thomson interpreted the feelings of thou- 


sands when in the spirit of Lucretius they championed 
_ the cause of humanity against God. In “ The City 
of Dreadful Night ”’ this protest found pungent expres-. 


sion : 
Who is most wretched in this dolorous place ? 
I think myself, yet I would rather be 
My miserable self than He, than He 
Who formed such creatures to His own disgrace. 
No, not for all Thy power, furl’d and unfurl’d, 
For all the temples to Thy glory built, " 
Would I assume the ignominious guilt 
Of having{made such men in such a world. 


In other words, God is unthinkable, for if He existed 


His is the crime of having allowed creation to welter 


in blood and strife through unnumbered ages. 


Once more the same cry is being heard, the cry of 
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despairing nescience, the agonised protest of the soul 
against things as they are. The careless optimism 





of luxurious years has been mocked by horrific events; __ 


the unfaith, whose root was self-indulgence, has been 
eclipsed by an unfaith born of loss of vision. Haeckel 
has voiced it again in declaring some months ago that 
if there were a single intelligent being left on earth who 
-could believe in the over-ruling Providence of God 


after the nightmare of the present world-struggle, het 


must be a curious and isolated phenomenon. Bleeding 

hearts innumerable would fain prove him wrong, but 

how? Potentates prate of God as on their side in 

this devilish business, but there is little or no sign that 

their professed belief affects the practice of statesman- 

ship anywhere. In talking of the issue of the war do 

we seriously think of God as the principal factor to. 
be reckoned with ; and dare we ? 

Here is the real crux of the matter. True faith 
does not challenge God in this way, yet never for a 
moment does it lose sight of His will as the one deciding — 


force in every clash of events, great or small, though __ 


His ultimate ends be hidden from us. Behind the 
Kaiser and Von Hindenburg, behind the Russian Revo- 
lution and the American entry into the war, behind 
British aims for a just peace, behind all the turmoil 
and upheaval of the age, “ standeth God within the 
shadow, keeping watch above Hisown.”’ His thoughts 
are not our thoughts, nor His ways our ways. He has 
a purpose in the permission of all this lust of destruction 
which we are not yet fitted to grasp. He maketh 
even the wrath of men to praise Him. What justifica- 
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“tion is there for assuming that it is God’s business to 
_ keep the world clear of pain ; why should that be made _ 
_ the test of Divine benevolence? Granted that in an 
ideal world there will be no pain, it still remains true 
_ that in a world where souls are being grown, a world 
which is the scene of discipline and probation, pain is 


the necessary accompaniment of every spiritual throe. 
We cannot escape it ; as has been finely said, the sign 
of the Cross is over all creation—no heightening of 
life without pain. It-is futile to charge Deity with 


‘ having blundered because we suffer, or to say that 


earthly suffering is a proof that there is no Heaven 
to care what becomes of us. History demonstrates 


the exact contrary; the greater the demand upon 
‘our moral resources, the higher the reach of the soul ; 
without pain there could speedily be moral death, 
_ but there certainly could not be, until the goal of all 
- spiritual effort is attained, the manifestation of Divinest 


life. The will of God cannot be other than accordant 


with the essential nature of things, and it is in the 


essential nature of things—not simply by tragic 
accident or blind fate—that sacrifice should be the 


_ condition of self-realisation, and that through the 
_ fires of sorrow and the waters of affliction we pass to 


everlasting joys. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


' THE MODES OF GOD 


GENERAL SIR Peincis YOUNGHUSBAND, the ae 
guished leader of the British Expedition which some 
years ago penetrated into the hitherto forbidden land 
of Thibet, is, like many soldiers, a man of much spiritual 
susceptibility. There is something serious and win- 
ning about him also, a quality of childlikeness and 
simple sincerity which most. people love in anyone, 
especially when conjoined to a power of expressing 
what we feel in regard to the deep mysteries of our 
Jife and death. Some little time before the war broke 
out Sir Francis wrote a book, setting forth his reflec- 
tions during convalescence, on the ever-absorbing 
theme of the relation of the human soul to the eterna 
essence of things for which the the Christian name is 
God. It was not an orthodox book; in fact, some 
critics were very angry about it, and accused the autho 
of presumption and worse for writing it; but the 
judgment was ill-grounded. That a man should thus 
lay bare his heart for all the world to see, and in ¢ 
manner so artless and unaffected; argued at least that 
_he had passed through a remarkable experience about 
which we should be the better for knowing. Anc 
so indeed it was. After a period of terrible suffering 
and sickness, resulting from an accident, this brav 
and honest soldier set himself to envisage the fact: 
of life as he knew them and to ask what they migh’ 
reasonably be held to mean. He called his bool 
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«Within, ”’ and, ‘as the title implies, the gist of his 
; thesis was that God is, as it were, in the making, a 
principle of beauty, light, and love, ever seeking fuller 
and fuller expression through ourselves. It is not an 
_ omnipotent Deity without ourselves with whom we 
__ have to do, but one whose very existence is interwoven 
with our own, and who is struggling into self-realisation 
_ by means of the opportunities we are able to afford 
_ Him. 
_ There is no indication in the book that the General 
__ knew he had been anticipated in his presentation of 
this view. Mr. Bernard Shaw has been preaching it 
for many a long day; it is the basis of Mr. Wells’ 
confession of faith in ‘‘ God the Invisible King.” It is 
inthe very air at the present time, a mode of thinking 
_ directly derived from the scientific Monism (mate-— 
- rialistic or other) so characteristic of our age. It is 
- the main inspiration of M. Bergson’s philosophy as 
of a thousand lesser cults and systems. If we go back 
far enough into history we meet it again and again 
- in various guises—in the Being for all of Duns Scotus 
~ in the early Middle Ages, and in the aphorism of 
Pythagoras in the Greece of the golden age: “ There 
is no being but becoming.” And surely there is a 
sense in which the statement is true. Conditioned 
as we are, we are ever looking forward, ever aspiring, 
~ ever seeking, and somehow not for ourselves alone. 
There is that within us all which impels us to serve, 
and sacrifice, and achieve, whether we individually 
stand to profit by it or not ; we are working for the 
whole, and the whole attains and fulfils itself in each . 
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- individual unit of the race. Personal life nk fecig 
- itself justified when it is lived for super-personal ends. 

_ Is not this the same thing as to say that God finds 
manifestation in His creatures, utters Himself, declares 2 


and reveals His latent perfections by our triumphs < 
of will and deed? It must be true, it could not be 


other than true, that this is one main reason why we © 
_are here, that we may bring into the open, so to speak, 
the truth about God. He is not'simplya giant standing _ 
over against untold myriads of pygmies and rewarding 
or punishing them according as they obey or disobey 


His laws; He is that which is ever pressing to the 


surface in our quest of the ideal, the urge behind all ; 
our highest that yet demands a higher. 

But the weak point in all such reasoning is that it 
ignores so much. All that is thus stated is true as 
far as it goes, but it does not go far enough ; it lends 


a dignity and majesty to our upward-striving human _ 


life that it could not otherwise possess; but it does — 
not explain why or what or how this ceaseless Life- — 

force is. It jumps the difficulty of the timelessness 
of That, whatever it be, which is behind all succession, 
all becoming, all change and betterment. We cannot 


put a term to time at either end, and, the moment _ 


we see that, time disappears and the provisional — 
validity of our talk about a gradually growing God ~ 
goes with it. There must be another mode of God. 

or we should never have known this one. There must — 
‘be an eternal, a changeless, an ideal, an all-perfect, 
all-complete, or there could never have been any 
manifestation of goodness and beauty, truth and love, 
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= things that perish. 

__ Moreover, we have occasional glimpses in our highest 

re ‘moments of a state in which all that we seek to create 
already is, all that we travail to bring to the birth 
already dwells in fulness. A corner of the veil may 

be for an instant lifted, enabling us to discern that there 
- is a source as well as a goal for our aspirations after 





a betterment—nay, that source and goal are one. _ 
___ Sir Francis Younghusband is himself witness of this. 
_In the book above mentioned he tells of a visit he 


paid to the scene of the Welsh Revival i in 1905. He 
_ went not knowing that there was any foundation other 
< than mere emotionalism for the striking experiences 


a _ of which he had heard, but he soon saw and felt what 
was to him utterly inexplicable on any hypothesis 


Z other than that a supernatural power was at-work 
in unwonted measure and degree. He says: ‘ The 


strain almost reached. breaking-point. Men were 
wrenched and overturned by some mighty force. Men, | 
women, and even little children, got up and said they 

would burst if they could not speak. Then something © 


within would snap; and in prayer, or in song, or in 


confession, they would pour themselves forth with 
an ease and a fluency and a compelling sincerity which 


no preacher or orator could approach. Yet it was 


ascertained that after the meeting they had not the 


slightest remembrance of what they had said. Their 
‘whole work-a-day selves had been swept aside, and 
their deep, inner, unknown selves had come surging 
to the surface and had spoken with the directness 


in . this : aaebly conditioned life of flying hours and 
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and conviction to which only the deeper self can attain. ; 
Men cried aloud, they wept, they laughed with joy. 

And when someone asked for heaven, a radiant girl 
‘shouted out: ‘It is here! It is now!’ ... It was 
not for some days after that I was myself struck by 
the full force of this tremendous spiritual impulse. 


Then it came on me with such terrific force that I had ~ : 


to struggle with all my might to keep it down. It 
-surged through me with such intensity that I could 
not have borne it a moment longer. And when it at 
last calmed down, it left me in such a state of ecstatic — 
exaltation, I felt as if I were in love with every man — 


and woman in the world. All life seemed of one rose- _ | 


coloured hue and intensely bright. The troubles and 
trials of life appeared mere trivialities. All sordidness 
and baseness were shot through with a radiance that 
utterly purified their dross. And heaven seemed for 
the moment established here on earth.” 

What happened thus all-unexpectedly to this staid 
and composed British General in a place of worship 
in South Wales? Only a momentary break-through 


into consciousness of that eternal glory which is around 


and within us all the time if we were but fit to know 
it. Through much toil and sorrow we are slowly 
climbing up to that which God has prepared for us 
before the foundation of the world. 
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CHAPTER XX 


ARTIFICIAL HONOUR 


Deine ee) 
Mucu comment has been excited of late by the avian. 
tion of the lengthy honours lists on the occasion of 
the King’s birthday. Some of it amounts to angry 
protest, some mere badinage and ridicule, the most part 
a healthy scorn commingled with disgust. For there 
is, indeed, something wholly incongruous in the lavish 
bestowal of orders and decorations upon people who 
are rendering comparatively safe and easy service 
while tens of thousands of our brave soldiers and 
sailors are maimed for life, or go down into the shades 
of death without any special mention or reward. The 


newly created Order of the British Empire has come 
in for special derision on this account. Its distinctions 


are supposed to have been conferred chiefly for war 

- work, and there have been no less than three thousand 
recipients of these distinctions during the past month— 
in fact, during one crowded week when it rained ribbons 


Ss and stars, and the Press made merry thereat. Com- 


paratively few of those thus specially selected for 
honour at the hands of the Sovereign—though, by the 

way, the Sovereign was physically quite unequal to the 
task of bestowing all the decorations singly—were 
known by name to the public beforehand, and there 
was some suspicion that the services of the majority, 
like their personalities, were not of great importance. 
It is somewhat unfair to the deserving minority, which 
includes men and women who have done work of the 
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highest value to the community, Toten of it nicoeeaniges 


in the background, that these should be classed along 


with the horde whose quality lowers the value of an 
otherwise merited recognition, and has gone far to ¥ 


make the O.B.E. a by-word. 
Further, those who ought to know tell us that the 


scramble for titles and decorations, which is constantly a 


going on behind the scenes, is enough to discredit the 
whole system, and would swiftly bring that system 


to an end if it were generally known. Plain, sensible — 
people could scarcely be brought to believe the amount __ 


of intriguing and manceuvring that is commonly 


resorted to, successfully or unsuccessfully, by aspirants — 3 
to such social distinctions as the Government of the - 


a day has it in its power to bestow through the King. 


(And this again is unjust to those who would not stoop _ : 


to such arts, but in honours lists are placed on precisely 





a 


the same footing as those who do.) For many years _ 


before the war one of the standing jests of Fleet-street 
was the price that had to be paid for admission into 


the ranks of the nobility and a seat in the House of : 
Lords. Nothing could be more securely calculated 


to discredit the authority of an hereditary Upper 
Chamber. With what kind of grace could an English- 
man criticise American political corruption if he knows 
the state of the case in this one respect with regard 
to his own country ? 


The truth-is that we have long outgrown this now : 


rather silly and meaningless survival of feudal times, 
and one is glad to note the decided reaction that has 


set in against it. Canada and Australia have both _ 
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a Novacd 3 in the plainest possible manner that Ae do 
- not want any more British peerages conferred upon 
their citizens; or, indeed, any distinctions whatever 
_ which wouldtend to foster the caste spirit. We know 
better than try to confer orders or titles on citizens 
of the United States. The recipients would quickly 
____ become a standing joke and be laughed out of ordinary 
society. “I do not understand,” said an American 
_pressman to the writer on one occasion, “how any 
__ man with a sense of humour can submit to be called a 
duke.” It is rather funny when one comes to look 
at it—yet softly, softly, it is whispered that some 
- American ladies do not object to becoming European 





- ancient title has its claim to respect, for it is part of 
__ our island story, but little worth can attach to one that 
has to be invented. If America smiles at our birth- 
day honours and the like, it may be as well to state 

that we are not all flunkeys over here after all; that’ 
the most of us are simple, honest folk like our cousins 
ea across the big water and equally indifferent to artificial 
_ values ; that we respect a man for what he is and not 

for what he calls himself; and that we know quite 
well that in the sight of God, big and little, high and 
low, as man sees may mean little or nothing. “ For 
man looketh on the outward sypedtanve, but the 
Lord looketh on the heart.” 

It may seem trite and commonplace to remark 
that the world’s values even at the best carry no 
further than the present, but until we have learned 
the lesson there is need to repeat it. One thing of 
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which we should be constantly reminding ourselves — 
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is the lack of correspondence now between appearance 


and reality as contrasted with the precision with which 
that correspondence will be effected when we know as 
we are known. It is not only in the matter of titles 
and decorations that we are apt to overlook this very 
obvious truth ; none of us can afford to throw stones 
at anyone else with regard to it; we are always in 
danger of forgetting more or less that nothing matters 


in life except “ doing the truth.” 


“What you are thunders so loudly in my ears that 
I cannot hear what you say,” said a great moralist. 
And that is more or less true of all of us, but not until 
we are stripped naked at the bar of truth in the world - 
to come will it be fully evident that there is nothing 
we can say that can either conceal our shame or advance 
our merits. There will be no need for any recording 
angel to declare our record then ; it will declare itself 


‘and none shall be deceived; what we are will be 


written upon us; we shall each find our own place. 
And how very soon that revelation is coming! Can- 
not we begin to live now in terms of it? The best of 
us is guilty of self-deception at times and often of 
misleading our fellows. We put the best face on 
things, gain what credit we can, avoid inconvenience, 
strive to present a good appearance to our little world. 
If royal hands do not decorate us we make-up for it 
by decorating ourselves, and we change the decora- 
tion as it suits us. Is it worth while? The truth 
will all come out by and by, and we shall want the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness to cover us. 
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The other day the writer was “spare at a peniten- 


tiary, and in the course of the sermon happened to 


make the observation: ‘“ Those who have to play up 
to the world’s approval, even in the mild way called 
respectability, are perhaps less to be envied and have 
cause for greater searching of heart than those who are 


free from any such necessity ; any film of falseness is 


perilous ; God give us to see ourselves as we are and 
not simply as we should like to appear to the world.” 


_ After the service an old priest came up and said with 


a pained face : ‘‘ That sentence ”—(citing it)—‘‘ smote 
home to me; alas! that one supuie ever, even 
passively, accept honour from man.’ 

As he turned away a friend drew near and whispered : 


“That is the holiest man in the room.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE PEACE, OF GOD - 


In the summer the writer escaped from London for a 
few days and went into the country. The change was 


‘inexplicably delightful, and has produced an effect on 


mind and body which will not soon wear away. It is 
odd that we seldom realise how strained we are and 


how much in need of rest until we have actually let go | 


and found a new environment, with new interests and 
occupations, but without the sense of responsibility 
which is perhaps the chief part of the daily round and 
the common task. One can only speak from experience 
here, and it may be that other people do not feel the 
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same about it, though how they can fail to do so is sa Bi: 
mystery. 
One morning two of us made our way to the heather- 


clad summit of a little eminence in the heart of the 
charming district where we were staying and sat down 
for a little while to enjoy the scene. The generous 


July sun poured his light over hill and dale ; flowers, 
grasses, and heather-bloom swayed softly to a gentle — 
breeze, which wafted varied and delicious scents in — 

our direction ; at a little distance pine and beech trees 
reared their stately forms against a background of low __ 
hills ; a lark sang sweetly in the sky above us. We | 
fell silent as upon a common impulse. A strange 
peace brooded over everything, and in harmony there- 
with we remained still and drank in the sweetness ; 
the very song of the little bird served to accentuate 
the quietude in which our minds were steeped. 

Presently one turned to the other: ‘‘ Were we not 
meant for this?’ he said. “The life of the city is 
unnatural ; men toil and struggle, and strive against 
each other there in a mode of existence wholly artificial 
and soul-destroying. It: could never have been ~ 
Divinely intended ; to find and keep his soul man 
should never get far from the bosom of his mother — 
earth. Here is the peace of God.” 

“Is it the peace of God ? ”’ responded his companion. 
“Is the peace of nature ever the peace of God? I 
grant that a wonderful refreshment for jaded spirits 
is to be found here and in this manner, and I am not 
quite sure what it is, but I hardly think it should be 
called the peace of God. It is a good which reaches 
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| ‘the i inner man through the senses, and for him who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear it tells of God and heaven, 


but it is not in itself the peace of God.” 
‘So we talked, trying in common to get at the heart 


ae of the mystery, when suddenly a dull boom smote upon 


our ears from far away, and then another and another. 


_ Artillery practice was going on somewhere beyond the 
_ Tange of our vision and brought us back sharply to 
_ _ the contemplation of tragic evils. The war was here 


then also. A squadron of aeroplanes sailed noisily 
overhead in the fleckless blue and the lark’s melody 
was hushed. We rose with a sigh and took our way 
back to the village whence we had come. No young 


. men were to be found there, though thousands of them 


we knew were under arms in the military camp. six 
- miles off. Women and old men were working in the 
_ fields with a sprinkling of children. The village was 


a not exempt any more than the town from the sorrow 
_ which is the common lot of humanity, and the desola- 


-tion which human wickedness has made in the earth. 


We saw one little shop with the shutters up. From 
that secluded home a husband and two sons had gone 


forth to fight, and none of them would ever return. 


The widowed mother had been given work on a 


farm hard by. One wonders what she had to work 


for now; would those shutters ever come down ? 
Doubtless : but it would not be her hands that would 
remove them; someone else would take the little 
business, and she would remove her few chattels 
presently to another abode and live lonely to the end. 


Oh, the sadness of it! Pity would not be sparing, 
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but, alas | this is not the only case of the kind. ee . 
one of these humble cottage homes has given of its best, — 
and most of them have had to know something of the 
miseries that follow in the train of war ;’ in fact, it was 
with considerable astonishment that we visitors 
gradually realised how bitterly the war had visited 
_ this obscure township. Here is no immunity from 
the trials of the hour. 

Nor is there any immunity even in time of peace 
from the burdens which make life hard in busy cities. 
George Eliot somewhere says that to look on at a 


hay-making from a distance is to receive an impression ~ 


of peace, beauty, and restfulness which is belied by 
the facts. Draw near and you may have to listen to 
the coarse, foul jest and the angry word or discern 
motives and passions at work as mean and selfish as 
anything the city has to show. Not a roof-tree here 
but shelters its little story of woes as grievous as those 


of the toiler in the slum, and underneath it lives are 


lived as narrow and restricted, as drab and monotonous 
as any that are passed within the smoke and dirt of a 
manufacturing centre, where men and women are 
called hands and have to herd in ugly tenements 
- grouped in thousands around the factory and the loom. — 
It was of the ‘‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet ” that 
Gray wrote in his famous “ Elegy” :— 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 
Not here, then, of necessity dwells the peace of God. 
“T have learned,” declared the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, “in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
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content. I know both how to be abased and I know 
how to abound ; everywhere and in all things I am © 
- instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need ; I can do all things through 
Christ who strengtheneth me.” One of the happiest ? 
men the present writer has ever known used to revel 
in woods and fields like a little child when he was over 
seventy years of age. He had cultivated the faculty 
of wonder, or rather gave it free play in his delight in 
Nature’s works, which to him were immediately and 
directly the works of God. A man of profoundly 
devout spirit and simple mind, he saw God everywhere 
and in everything, and found the world very good. 
His wants were few, and he dwelt with a small family 
in a beautiful habitation upon every part of which he 
had lovingly wrought with his own hands. One 
_ naturally assumed that he had never known anything 
very different ; he seemed just that kind of man. Judge, 
then, of one’s surprise when one day, in the course of 
. conversation, it came out that he had once been 
_. wealthy and the head of a large firm in town. “ But, 
bless you,” he went on, ‘‘ I would not go back to that 
again for anything. I had no leisure to live, no oppor- 
tunity to listen to the voice of God; I was nothing 
but a slave, a slave of my possessions and responsi- 
bilities. When the tide of fortune turned against us 
I made a desperate fight to keep what we had, and 
for eleven years I fought a losing battle with a load of 
depression upon me which never lifted. And at last 
I had to give in, if give in it may be called; health 
failed ; now I know that it was just God’s way of 
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unclasping my hands from what I was holdiie on io 
with the grasp of despair. When we came to settle 

up I found we had lost sixty thousand pounds and had 
only just enough left to start afresh in the small way — 

_ in which you now see us. But, would you believe 
it ? my first feeling thereat was one of actual relief, 
and my dear wife felt just the same. We were like 
. two children on holiday when we came down here ; we 
laughed with joy, and life has been full of joy ever 

; ee for it has been full of God.” 

- In this unadorned confession we have the secret 
of acquiring the peace of God. It consists chiefly in — 

. ceasing to strive on the surface of life and letting the 
deeper forces have their way. It is to be able to trust 
quite simply in the action of those forces and to allow 

 one’sself to be directed by them. It is to learn the glad — 
lesson that the leading of God is a reality in which we: 
can place the most implicit confidence. If we can once 

assimilate that truth and face life with it, unanxious, 

unafraid, it will bear us over every obstacle and fill 
our souls with rest. The worst sorrow that life has 

to show is transformed thereby into a means of grace, - 
for we know that it is not what it seems, and that our 
heavenly Father is bringing all things right:in His 
good time. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE Se ae ACTON 
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___ A CLERGYMAN writes as follows: “I am greatly in- 
SS terested in the Life Problems you bring before the 


: ite 2 2ist, has a special attraction. I quite believe’ 


readers of the Church Family Newspaper week by 
week. The one on the Communion of Saints, 


in fellowship with our dear departed ones, but distin- 
guish between fellowship — and prayers for them. 
Though there can be no doubt that we carry with us 
the characters we have formed here, yet I take it 


_ that those: who are resting on the atonement of 


Christ, and are in living union with Him here, will 
find, when they pass within the veil, and see Him as 
‘He is, that the shadows which obscured their vision 
will flee away, and there will be a wonderful expansion 


os of their trust and admiration and love for Him. The 


sight will be glorious. The unveiling of that glorious 


scene which will meet our gaze must make a mar- | 


vellous impression upon us. We shall be filled to our 


utmost capacity with admiration, which will increase , 
as our capacity expands. wisi 


“I miss any reference to this magnificent vision 
in the account you give, which to me is a most import- 
ant factor in what awaits the Christian. Under these 
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glorious surroundings I cannot conceive of his needing . 


our poor prayers. When my dear, mother passe on 


away I was holding her hand, and was almost entirely 
drawn after her ; the nurses had to carry and lay me 
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ona bed, where I faaained for nearly two hours before ~ 
coming to myself again, yet during that time the — 
sight which I beheld was magnificent, and I found my- 
self saying again and again, Oh, how beautiful! Oh, — 
how beautiful!’ The light was far more brilliant 
than the noonday sun. I quite understood St. John — 
saying, ‘ They had no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, for the glory of God did lighten — 
; ._it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.’ All doubt and _ 
r. eal propensity and imperfection will flee away, and 
"we shall be lost in wonder, love, and praise. ; 
\.@ “It seems to me that if this aspect of our passing 
was presented clearly to our hearers, and to the public, © 
there would be more occasion for praise as in the — 
Communion office, than for prayer for them.” . 
This is a remarkable letter, and for that reason is : 
inserted here in full. Under the stress of a great 
emotion the man of God who writes it has evidently _ 
been privileged to undergo an unusual though not 
altogether an unique experience. The photism he 
describes—that is; the consciousness of being plunged _ 
in glorious light, the light that never was on sea or 
land—shows it to have been of a mystical character, 
for instances of the kind abound in mystical literature. 
In some degree it is that to which St. Paul refers in’ 
the well-known testimony: “I knew a man in Christ 
above fourteen years ago (whether in the body I cannot 
tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God 
knoweth ;) . ... such an one caught up to the third 
heaven .. . and heard unspeakable words, which it 
is not lawful for a man to utter.”” In fact, compara- 
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4 ‘ively She the experience is not uskiniie and 


is always a mark of what, for want of a better name, 


ee ‘we may call mystical faculty. That St. Paul possessed 
_ the kind of temperament which was susceptible to 
_ such supernormal exaltations of perception and feeling 

is shown by the very phenomena of his conversion — 
when, as he declares, he saw at mid-day a light from 
heaven above the brightness of the sun. All the 


_ mystics know more or less of this sudden flinging wide 
_ of the prison doors of the flesh, allowing the soul for a 


- moment to breathe its native air and taste supernal 


q _ joys, and some have warned us not to set too great 
store by it lest we be tempted to grasp vainly at a bliss 
-— we are not yet fitted to dwell in. It is our heritage, 


—* 


ES _ but we are not permitted to anticipate it, take short 


_ cuts to it, or try in any way to escape or avoid’ our due 
- earthly probation, the daily discipline of duty and 
sacrifice. But it is a sweet comfort to know that it 
-awaits-us ; that it is just as real as our existence in this 


_ world, though far beyond the range of the natural 
man; that it is round about us, so to speak, all the 
_ time ; and that when God’s call sounds we shall wake 
up to it and know it as our portion for evermore. The 
fleeting glimpses of it which have been vouchsafed to 


individuals here and there while still living the ordinary 
life of the physical plane afford probably no more than 
the ‘smallest intimation of what the fullness of the 





reality is to be, but even so the percipients have always 


consistently maintained that they could not translate 
into terms of ordinary every-day life the things learned 


in their ecstasy. St. Paul has not been alone in this 
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by any means, Evan Roberts said much the same, — 
not knowing how often medieval saints had been _ 
beforehand with him. aot a 
- But the chief reason why-I am impressed by the 
letter is its statement of the fact that there is a place — 
for praise as well as prayer in our remembrance of our ~ 
beloved ones whom we commonly speak of as dead, 
but who have in reality awakened from the dream of 
life. We seldom think of this as we should, although 
the Prayer for the Church Militant reminds us of it 
every time we partake of the Holy Communion. All — 
gone would venture to say in modification of the view 
* thus earnestly presented, is that after all not everyone 
who passes from this side of life to the other is ready 
for the wondrous unveiling of the glory which is the 
inheritance of the saints in light ; not everyone is as ie 
_ this clergyman’s mother? There are those who die “ 
_ believing who perhaps need to be spared the heavenly 
vision for a time, so strong are the attractions of earth, _ j 
May we not pray for these? May we not continue ~ 
to help them by our love and solicitude as we did be- 
fore, “‘ till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son‘of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of — 
‘Christ ”’ ? a 
“If we were in search of evidence of the truth of what 
this clergyman says we need not go far to find it. Who\ ~ 
among us does not know the look of glad surprise that 
frequently illumines the countenance of the dying ? 
Which of us has never heard the loving cry of recogni- 
tion wherewith a passing soul has greeted. beings in- 
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visible to the watchers by the sick bed? How often 


have those about to leave us seemed for a little while 


before the end to be moving in two spheres, full of a 


wonder too great for words and of an unearthly 


happiness that for the time being transfigures the 
_ poor countenance of clay! They are receiving their 


welcome home and beholding what is as yet hidden 


from our eyes. Let us praise God for them, sorely as 


we miss them and sad though we. be as we bid them 
good-bye. For soon we, too, if we are found faithful, 
shall answer to the sound of dear remembered voices — 
and waken in the morning to the touch of a radiance 


that shines from the throne of God. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
_ THE SOUL’S HORIZONS 


From the Christian point of view one of the strangest 
things about Old Testament religion is the fact that it 


lays so little stress upon a life to come. There are 


glimpses of the idea here and there, but, on the whole, 


_ it has to be admitted that the hope of immortality is in 


the main absent from the utterances of prophets and 
psalmists. Divine judgments were thought of for the 
most part as having reference to this life, and this life 
alone; rewards.and punishments were held to be 
operative only as regards this present world ; no other | 
world entered into the calculations of the worshippers — 


_of Jehovah any more than those of surrounding peoples, 


Once the animating principle, the life-giving spirit, 
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was withdrawn froma man, it was thought t there was an 
end of the man. That principle, or spirit, or breath, 


was said to come from God and to return to God ; as - : 
an individual entity it could no more holdtogetherafter _ 


_ physical dissolution took place than a cup of water 3 , 
emptied on the ground could retain its special identity _ 


as distinguished from all the rest of the water ofseaand 
sky. This no doubt was the original meaning of such — 


an expression as that of Ecclesiastes, “‘ Then shall the ~ 2 


dust return unto the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 

This general statement, of course, requires to be 
modified in certain particulars. OldTestamentreligion _ 

was of slow growth, with many complex influences — 
acting upon it both from within and without. Egypt 
contributed its quota; so again did the Babylonian 
exile ; so in its turn did Persia ; and so finally did 
- Greece in the last few generations before the birth of 

our Lord. Add to these the greatest factor of all, 
namely, the uniquely progressive, inspirational char- 


~ acter of the ethical witness of the prophets, and we have : 


what no other race was able to show, an intense mono- 
theism conjoined to a moral interpretation of the 
universe. And it was inevitable that in time this 
moral interpretation of the universe, conjoined to a 
devotional spirit which has never been surpassed even 
in Christianity, should produce a living belief in personal 
immortality. Men came to see that earthly life was 
not long enough, nor the conditions thereof harmonious 
enough, to permit of the full working out of Divine 
_ judgments upon good and evil. The balance of in- 
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s = "belief in a life beyond; hence the gradual develop- 


~ ment of the idea of Sheol from that of a mere shadowy 
4 survival into that of an elaborate system of rewards 
: and punishments after death. This, indeed, was 
current Pharisaic doctrine at the time of our Lord’s 
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‘But we should hardly be going too far to say that 

_ for the religious mind of to-day it is no longer possible 

~ to separate spiritual life from belief in the immortality 
ofthe soul. This assertion might be challenged on the 
a oo that spiritual life demands a larger connotation 
_ than is usually given to the term, that it includes every- 


_ thing with idealism in it, all exercise of the higher 


- faculties of our being, and does not even necessarily 
F imply faith ina personal God. That isa kind of reasoning 
a we are hardly called upon to combat ; it is obvious 
~ that spiritual life in this sense is not what it means to 
the devout Christian. Then, again, it is sometimes 


4 contended that belief in a governing Divine intelligence © 


_ in the universe does not necessarily involve belief in the 
__ persistence of the human ego after death, that we have 
neither any right to personal immortality nor any 
_ real ground for presuming that it will be accorded to us. 
_ This is a view which is having a good deal to say for 

_ itself just now ; it is presumed, for instance, in all that 

is being advanced by Mr. H. G. Wells and others 


concerning the possibility that God is being evolved | 


along with the Creation—if Creation be the right word 
_ for that which had no Creator. But some agree with the 
___ latter idea who believe intensely in all that the Christian 
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means by immortality. It was no flippant or careless ar 


thinker (Frederick Myers) who penned the sentence : 


“Our struggle is that of the universe itself, and even — 


bad 


w 


the Godhead finds fulfilment through our upward- — 


striving souls.” | 


As was stated ina previous chapter, not many persons _ 


of true religious feeling will ever be able to rest in this 


position without its complement, that God transcends 


as well as indwells His world and is the Alpha as well as 


the Omega of the evolutionary process, that, in fact, = 


_ the latter is no aimless blundering quest for un unknown 
goal, but only deserves to be called a process and is 


assured of success because of Him who ordained it and — 


_sees the end from the beginning And how anyone 


_can believe this or believe in God even in the limited 
sense just indicated without tpso facto believing in the — 


immortal destiny of all life that arrives at self-con- 


sciousness is more than difficult to understand. The 


two stand or fall together. Eternity is implied in all our 


spiritual aspirations. And God would not be God if 
He could dispense with the love of even the smallest 
-and weakest creature whom He has trained to look 
beyond the visible and temporal. 

Nor is this all that is to be said about the matter. 
Surely no one can contemplate the amazing contradic- 
tions of human experience without being struck by the 
fact that we seem to belong to two worlds and are 
continually exhibiting tokens of both. You have not 
accounted for man when you have given his earthly 
pedigree ; there is something else that clings about 


him and gives intimation of a higher origin than the 
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ee and the clay. ~On the. one any he has been 


_ -viler than any beast of the jungle, more ruthless, 
' Savage, and sensual; but, on the other, he has risen 


to sublimest heights of imagination, spiritual beauty, 


and moral achievement. No animal has ever sunk 


‘so low as man at his worst ; none has ever equalled 


him in cruelty and the shedding of the blood of his 


_ kind out of sheer malevolence, not to speak of the 


perversion of natural instincts and the outraging of 


_ every normal appetite. His greater gift of intelligence 
_has often but served as the instrument of his 


rapacity, and enabled him to. develop a fiendishness 
in the pursuit of his ends which no snake or tiger ever 


_ knew. When we think of what is taking place in 


Europe at this moment in the wholesale slaughter of 


men, and the degradation and torture of women and 


children, and remember that this is only a drop in the 
ocean of man’s iniquities since human life began, we 
can but stand appalled at the dreadfulness of the tale. 
As John Henry Newman puts the case in one of the most 


; sombre yet most eloquent passages in the ‘ Apologia ’”’ : 
~ “What shall be said to this heart-piercing, reason- 


bewildering fact? I can only answer, that either 
there is no Creator, or this living society of men is in 


a true sense discarded from His presence.... I 
argue about the world—~} there be a God, sémce there 
is a God, the human race is implicated in some terrible 


aboriginal calamity. It is out of joint with the 


purposes of its Creator. This is a fact, a fact as true 


_as the fact of its existence ; and thus the doctrine of 


- what is theologically called original sin becomes to 
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And yet—and yet—there is this other fact, this fact ¥: 
of the soul’s apprehension of God that flames out in 
human self-knowledge from age to age and gives the 
-lie to all mean and squalid interpretations of our being 


and destiny. We are cut off for some reason from ace 
full knowledge of who and what we are’; the blessed 
perfection that we dimly glimpse in our highest 


moments may be strange and distant to us dwellers as 


amid the mists of time, but never have we been left 


wholly without witness of our affinities with an order a 


_ of being to which our present status is but as an empty 
- dream. When we come to think of it, one of the 


greatest mysteries with which we are confronted in ee 


this world of mysteries is the fact that religion exists 
at all. The question is not why men should be religious, 
but why they are. No other creature is; man alone 


feels the impact of the eternal ; man alone cries out for _ - 
the living God. And God comes; He always comes; 


and gives us no rest but in union with the source from 
which we came, the end towards which we go, and the 
life and strength of all our pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
AFTER FOUR YEARS 


In December, 1914, the present Prime Minister, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, delivered a memorable 
address in the City Temple on the moral aspects of the | 
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war, i in the course of which he eemnded his hearers 
. that in the long run mere brute force, the doctrine 
that might is right, has always had to succumb to- 
_ humanity’s inherent sense of justice. Justice, he 
_ said, might be crushed to earth for a time, and lie 
_ prostrate and bleeding under the cruel weight of 
a soulless. despotism, but could not be kept there; — 
_ always it has risen again and triumphed. By a coin- 
_ cidence Mr. Balfour and Lord Kitchener said much the 
same thing at Guildhall the night before, the main 
_ point of the speech in each case being that, given time 


enough, moral forces have ever shown themselves 


stronger than material forces. Or perhaps their — 
meaning might be more accurately expressed by 
saying that material forces unmotived by a passion 
~ for righteousness, however efficient they may other- 
_ wise be, must sooner or later collapse before material 


forces which have been made the instrument of an 


ae 


This is a reading of history which might at first 


| sight be difficult to justify. Many tyrannies have 
had a long innings; many weak and inoffensive 


Ee peoples have gone down before the strong; many 


wrongs have been inflicted upon subject races which 


have remained unremedied in this world, so far as 


human wisdom can judge. But this at least we are 


justified in concluding from the evidence that history 
supplies : No cause has ever perished whose adherents 
were spiritually equal to the task of maintaining it ; 
no tyranny has ever long survived the united moral 


- condemnation of those who suffered from it, for behind 
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- every such. judgment is the conscience of etn ify: (2) 
Russia were sufficiently great of soul to-day to grasp 
her real freedom, neither Bolshevik nor Teuton could 
keep her from having it ; some day she will be, but 
only through much tribulation. If Ireland had any 
real grievance at the present moment she would not 
_need to appeal to civilisation to help her throw off the _ 
English yoke ; in this day when nations like individuals — 
are being tested in a furnace of affliction her spiritual 
values would shine with a lustre none could deny. As — 
it is she cuts a poor figure before the world, and her — 
would-be spokesmen are reduced to the task of mouth- 
ing wordy sentimentalities without a trace of true 
idealism in them. Compare her case with that of — 
Scotland and the inference is plain. No one talks of — 
the imposition of a foreign yoke in Scotland ; her sons 
have ever. known the difference between the Subsea Z 
and the shadow of liberty, and to-day there is not a 
hamlet north of the Tweed whence the young men 
have not gone forth to do battle for the former, as did 
their sires before them on many a hard-fought field. 

After four years of bitter warfare, such warfare as — 
our land has never hitherto known, we may need to be ~ 
recalled to first principles once more. Let no man say 
that war is a good, or a necessity of human nature © 
under our present material conditions if we are.to be 
saved from corruption. War is no more a good than 
the surgeon’s knife that cuts out a cancer is a good ; it 
is no more a necessity of human life on this planet than 
fever and scurvy are necessities. The disease that 
clears the system of impurities may do some service 
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_ but at a great cost ; it leaves the constitution weak 


‘a 
- 


_. from the poisons that have taken this course for their 


and impoverished ; better have kept the body free 


° 


exit, This is the utmost that we can say about war. 


_ Things might have been worse without it than they 
: _ are with it, and that is all, We have acted under 
compulsion ; we have had to take arms in our hands 


to defend ourselves against a foul and terrible thing. 


_ Civilisation has long been growing a cancer in its 
_ vitals, the cancer of militarism fed by a false philosophy » 
and an inhuman view of life. I wish it were possible — 
_ to say any other than that that cancer must be excised 
before the world can have rest and security again. As © 
_a minister of Christ I sincerely and earnestly wish we 


————— 


f 


_ could come to terms with the German nation without 
any more bloodshed, but we cannot, we cannot. Those 
good people are mistaken who think that peace with an 


unbeaten Germany would be either attainable or 
_ satisfactory. And those are still more mistaken who — 
think that Germany cannot be beaten, and that we 


had. best agree with our adversary quickly. Germany 
can and must be beaten, if only because she has 


_ deliberately challenged those principles of public 
_ fight on which civilisation rests. The alternatives 


are not a peace by stalemate or one by all-round 


_ bankruptcy, but a complete allied victory or a war 


that will never end in our life-time. There is no 
other choice and no other outcome. Granted, as we 
must grant, that Germany represents the embodiment 


of ruthless brute force applied to the task of disrupting 


civilisation in her own interest, and the lesson of history 
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is that she must fail as. similar attempts have failed 
‘before. We might negotiate with her, but in that event _ 
all our toils and sacrifices would have been in vain aS | 
she could neither be trusted nor would she have learnt _ 
her lesson. On the other hand she might succeed and — 
we lie helpless before her, but if we have kept our Y 
vision clear we should go on suffering and refuse to 
accede to her demands; if our statesmen were of 
heroic mould, if they continued to see as plainly into 
- the heart of things as Mr. Lloyd George in December, 
1914, we should sign no peace with an enemy that 
treated us as the Russians were treated at eres 
Litovsk. es 
_ We cannot be too Ss gratefil that America has entered 
the war and is so nobly supporting us in our struggle, _ 
for America sees all this as plainly as we and, being 
fresher to the contest, is perhaps less disposed to be 
- weary of the pain and loss it involves. But, be it 
remembered, it is not America but Great Britain that 
still bears the chief burden and is the grand bulwark of © 
civilisation against the common foe, Some of us seem 
in danger of forgetting this. America has not yet one > 
third of the troops in the field that we have nor spent a 
hundredth part of the treasure that we have poured 
_ out, not only for our own fleets and armies, but for 
every belligerent engaged on our side. It may be ~ 
different by and by, but that is how the matter stands 
now. France has fought a glorious fight, but France — 
would have gone-under in a week had there been no 
British navy. While appreciative of the contributions _ 
of other countries to the common cause it is well to. 
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fenontice that the chief burden and the chief responsi- 
= bility are still ours. And the thought which ought 
_ to be kept before every British mind is that even if we _ 
had no allies, if we were utterly alone on the side of 
_ justice and of the liberties of mankind, if the invader 
had his heel upon us as he has it upon Belgium and 
Serbia, still there could be no peace. We should 
continue our resistance till the inevitable happened 
_ and the colossus of Prussian military imperialism went 
‘down before the resistless uprising of the armed 


conscience of Christendom. 


_ Thank God such an issue will now never have to be 


faced. The tide has definitely turned. America has 


more than replaced Russia, and the evil thing against 


which we have been contending through four awful 
_ years is in prospect of being finally and completely 
_ overthrown. For all the blood that has been shed and 

all the havoc and ruin that have been wrought there 
_ will have to be an account, but its settlement does not 


rest chiefly with us, but rather with Him who is the 


source of that sense of right and duty under Whose 
inspiration we drew the sword at first, albeit reluct- 
 antly, and have stood firm to our allegiance ever since. 
_ May this be the last year of our tribulations and the 


first of a new age in which nationality will come to 


mean less than internationality, and war be unknown 


: _ because the many and diverse races that make up the | 
_ great family of mankind have at last learned the 


simple lesson that it is to the highest interest of each 
to encourage to the uttermost the development of the 
resources of all, ia 
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_ For this, and mGtLIAG less than this, our sons ‘ant 
brothers have died. For this, and nothing less than 


this, we have been willing to endure and to drink deep a 
of the cup of sorrow. What we have lost will never _ 





be made up to us in this world, and the future is big — 


~ with menace, whichever side wins. But every man 
who believes in the essential spirituality of existence 

will know that the blood of those dear to us has not 
been shed in vain nor our soul-force spent for naught, 
let the outward results thereof be what they may. nee Z 


have paid a price for a gain 


Which, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 


CHAPTER’ XXV_ 


(THEN AND NOW 


Now that we have passed the fourth anniversary of 


i 


the outbreak of war it is instructive to look back and > 
compare our emotions about it to-day with those that — 


animated the majority of us in the early part of August, _ 


1914. The subject is one on which it is difficult to 


generalise, but if the writer is typical of his countrymen ~ 
it may reasonably be said that in the main our attitude _ 
is not greatly different from what it was at first. Our 
hearts sank within us as the fateful tidings flew from 
lip to lip that we had actually drawn the sword against 
Germany ; we knew what it must mean, and the . 


outcome has not been one whit worse than the anticipa- ~ 
tion. Is this saying too much? There were those — 
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who prophesied a speedy and victorious end to the 
conflict ; the writer was not of them nor were any of 
those upon whose judgment he placed reliance: He 
had long dreaded war with a foe so formidable, a 
brutality so stark, an intelligence so evil. That it 
would show no mercy he was well assured, and he | 


could see no strong reason for assuming that it would 


not be triumphant—at any rate fora time. We were 


_ caught unprepared, and we knew it to our bitter cost. 
_ As day followed day with the news of the torrential 


advance through Belgium, and then later of the rapid 
retreat of our little army from Mons and the closing 
in of the invading hordes upon Paris, it would be untrue 
to say that we were unconscious of foreboding and 


even of dismay. We saw plainly what we had to 


expect in our beautiful ancient land—yes, the most 
beautiful in all the world—if our command of the sea 


4 relaxed or (what was almost as serious) if the boasting, 


ul 


blood-drunken enemy laid Europe at his feet; it 
would only be a matter of time, and not a very long 
time, before he would be master of the habitable earth. 

We knew more than this—much that came home 


- with a pang of terror to our very souls. We knew 


that our sons and brothers would have to die in thous- 


- ands, tens of thousands, millions perhaps, before the 


end came, and that the best and strongest manhood 

of our race would be maimed, mutilated, enfeebled 

beyond recovery in our time. We viewed horror 

piled on horror close to our own shores; daily we 

heard the reverberation of the guns that made devasta- 

tion in the sister countries which bore the first shock ; 
I . 
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daily our dearest and bravest left us to shies nie 
that roaring hell. We knew then in substance what 
we know now, and our resolve is still the same. In 
one thing only have the circumstances drastically 
changed, and that is in the adherence of the United 
States of America to our cause. It is only now, and 
in! consequence of this all-important event, that some 
of us have begun to feel confident of ultimate victory. 
Now, and for the first time, we are able to feel sure, 

not only that Germany will be held, but that she will 

be beaten. Not till now have we dared to declare as 

much with the ring of absolute certainty in our tones. 

Why anyone should ever have thought otherwise is a 
mystery. Germany is not one nation, but a congeries 

of nations which, together with her Allies, form a 

compact block united within a single military system 

and with every resource available for purposes of — 
aggression. Against this many-headed adversary only 
France and England could be counted upon. The 
Russian steam-roller, as it used to be called, was as 
unreliable as it was unwieldy. The organisation 
whose corruption and inefficiency were so pitilessly 
exposed by little Japan not long ago was hardly ie 
to do much to save Europe from Kaiserism. 

Yet we neither flinched nor wavered. We had 
practically no choice ; we had to go in or go under. 
It is scarcely honest to say that we went in to save 
Belgium ; we went in to save England, and we should” 
have had to do so if Belgium had been left unmolested ; 
we could not afford to allow France to be crushed, for 
our own turn, and Belgium’s ee for that matter, 
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A Rint have followed speedily afterwards : Germany 

took no trouble to conceal her intention. It is true 
4 that the invasion of Belgium united us almost to a man 
i behind the Government of the day, but we should © 

_ have had to come to the same decision in any case. 
fe _If ever a cause were just and right it is our cause in 
i, - this war. 

- But four years of it have quite naturally sickened 
all sensitive spirits of its dire effects, and many of 
_ these are casting about to find some means of honour- 
_ably ending it. The mad folly and wickedness of such 
a method of settling international disputes has always 
_been apparent to sane men and women, including the 
_ present Prime Minister and the Prime Minister and the 
_ Foreign Secretary under whom we entered the war. 
‘Prince Lichnowsky has told us that tears coursed 
~ down Mr. Asquith’s cheeks when the awful crisis 
‘culminated and the word had to be spoken which 
meant sending millions of the youth of England to 
wounds and death. But the folly and wickedness 
which made the war were not his, nor ours, nor any- 
_ body’s but the ring of scoundrels who sat round a table 
A Gn Potsdam and deliberately prepared this unspeak- 
z able misery for mankind. Do not let us forget this now. 
_ Lord Lansdowne and the high-minded people who 
think with him—together with the number who are 
pacifist by conviction—are so aghast at the accumu- 
_ lating horrors of the struggle and the heritage of evil it 
- must inevitably leave behind, that they want to 
negotiate with the men who caused it. The alterna- 
tive, they remind us, is more slaughter, more broken 
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hearts, more and more ruin and desolation ; how many — 
‘more brave men must die before we agree that the hour 
has come to treat with the baffled enemy ? 
If this were the only alternative there would be no” 
two opinions on the matter. But, alas! it is not. 
Treat now and you leave the system enthroned which 
has produced all this devilry. Treat now and the 
Central Powers have gained most of what they origin- 
ally fought for, and will have breathing space in which 
to prepare to gain all the rest; you leave them as 
dangerous as ever, as unscrupulous and untrustworthy 
as ever. You leave the Kaiser his throne and the 
Junkers their domination; you leave the military 
.autocracy where you found it with all its power for 
mischief unscathed. No, that evil thing must be 
brought to the dust, revealed for the cheat it is, and its 
sting plucked out. Then we can be merciful, nay, 
magnanimous in our treatment of the German people ; 
then we can prove by our deeds that we never cherished — 
any desire to their hurt and have no purpose to exclude 
them from that fellowship of free peoples which alone 
can insure mankind against a repetition of the ill that 
their rulers brought upon us. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE INTERNATIONAL 


IT is sometimes said that the sheer wickedness and — 
devilry of the present time, as manifest in the methods 
by which the war has been waged, have disposed for 
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ever of all dreams of the realisation of human brother. 
___ hood on earth, a comity of nations in which the good 
_ of each shall be universally recognised as the good of 
all. And, indeed, there is justification for this view. 
It may be questioned whether anyone could have 
prophesied previous to July, 1914, to what depths of 
infamy human nature could descend. It seems strange 
to recall the hopes and anticipations of internationalists 
in the decade preceding. We seemed within measur- 
able distance of achieving an international conscious- 
mess, a mutual understanding and co-operation, 
especially on the part of the workers of the world, 
which would henceforth make war impossible. Civilised 
_ peoples were vieing with each other in the ameliora- 
_ “tion of human lot and the application of scientific 
discovery to the increase of our material sources of 
well-being. Now all is changed, and the very same 
ingenuity and command over the forces of nature are _ 
being employed to destroy life instead of to save, to — 
inflict suffering instead of to prevent it. 

The Germans have given a lead in the matter, but 
-we are all following suit. The horrors of poison gas, 
boiling oil, and liquid fire are no longer confined to any 
-one belligerent. We have become familiarised with 
the bombing of helpless citizens in unprotected towns 
as with the cold-blooded murder of voyagers upon the 
_ high seas. It has now been proved to be the policy 
of the principal Government opposed to us to drown 
the seamen whose ships they sink, even of neutral 
nationalities, in order as far as possible to suppress 
evidence against the perpetrators of these crimes, 
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and also to weaken the world’ s mercantile marine to. : 
Germany’s supposed advantage in view of the resump- — 
tion of trade after the war. We are getting quite 


used to it, and learning to take it asa matter of course. — 


We are hardly shocked when we hear of the chicanery 
and fraud, the lying and hypocrisy, and the truly 
diabolical cynicism by which these brutal deeds have 
been engineered under cover of the sanctities of diplo- — 


_matic correspondence. Mr. Gerard has informed us ~ 


of the Kaiser’s dictum that there is no longer any- 
international law. The Kaiser speaks truly; he 
himself has destroyed it. 

_ There is no small danger observable in the fact that 
‘we are growing comparatively callous to these enormi- 
ties. It was inevitable that we should, but pitiable 
too. Our finer sensibilities have become somewhat — 
blunted by the succession of appalling events to which ~ 
we have been treated so lavishly during these three 
last dreadful years. Are we harder-hearted than we — 
were? It would almost seem so. If the world was — 
over-sentimental and self-indulgent to the point of 
decadence previous to the war, it isnot sonow. Stark 
‘brutal facts have brought us sharply up Be the 
ever-haunting tragedy of existence. 

True it is, that even before the war there were 
sinister signs, observable to those who had eyes to see, 
which betokened that all was not well with us. Class 
selfishness had become accentuated to a degree that 
threatened a bloody conflict; a fierce, rancorous, — 
insolent, domineering temper was manifest on one 
side and an obstinate, grasping, unconciliatory dis- 
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-- position on. the other, Men laughed at lofty appeals - 


Be and disinterested motives ; there was mutual suspicion 
’ and bad faith in the relatioris of employer and em- 


ployed. As Ruskin put it, joy in labour had ceased 


under the sun. A spirit of insubordination and of 


readiness to defy law and order was widely prevalent 
on the part of the workers, while the most maddening 


and soulless forms of luxury were openly paraded on 


the part of the propertied classes or certain unworthy 
sections among them. If the war has put a check to 


_ this we may be so far thankful ; but that it has not 


destroyed it altogether the newspapers bear daily 
witness. And it has brought other and perhaps more 
serious social disorders in its train. The after-war 


_ problems that we shall have to face will be as 
_ tremendous and full of peril as any we are facing 


now. 
_. But, notwithstanding the sombreness of this general 


- outlook, we may devoutly thank God and take courage. 


-On the whole it is not true that the shock of war has 


_ revealed our moral bankruptcy, but rather the reverse ; 


as a nation, we have come through this period of 


_-unexampled trial thus far immeasurably better than 


many acute observers of the signs of the times before- 


hand would have dared- to hope. The Germans 


declared us a decadent people unworthy to hold the 
sceptre of empire ; they will not say that again, what- 


ever else they may bring against us in time to come. 


On land and sea our fighting men have given the lie 


‘to the charge by the wonder of their deeds, and here 
‘at home fathers and mothers, wives and sisters, have 
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been no less staunch and heroic in the only ways possible 
to them. We have closed the ranks in face of the foe; _ 
old controversies have been stilled ; and differences of 
class and station have been forgotten in the necessities © 
of common service and common sorrow. 

Nor is this the most important example of the new 
spirit at work. If it were, there would be little need 
to draw attention to it, for everyone knows it already. 
’ But, unless the present writer is altogether at fault in 
his estimate of international. probabilities, it would 
seem that, paradoxically enough, we are on the eve of 
witnessing the most amazing development of inter- 
nationalism that the world has yet known. The war 
is doing that for us too. So far from hindering the 
creation of an international consciousness it is hastening 
it. The old bad days of dynastic and diplomatic 
treaties and alliances are for ever at an end. It will 
be the peoples of the various warring countries that _ 
will make the coming peace, and the peoples, not 
privileged orders among them each with its own | 
separate interest to serve, who will see that this peace 
is kept. We cannot any longer afford to put our blood 
and substance at the mercy of any clique or coterie 
whatsoever, no matter to what nation it belong. 
Henceforth no nation can isolate itself. It will matter 
greatly to the rest of the world how Germany or any 
other nation is governed. Dire stress has forced this 
conclusion upon us: we are one. The true league of © 
nations is an effective realisation of the unity of 
Christendom. Lord Hugh Cecil is right. Our troubles 
arise to-day from our losing sight of this principle, 
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ond our immediate aim must be to recover ana place 


it in the foreground of our thoughts and aims for the 
future. 


CHAPTER’ XXVII 


PERSONALITY IN WAR 


Tue Prime Minister is an amazing man. Probably 


if we were not so near to him we should perceive his 
genius better than we do. That is a matter which 
history will rectify. It has been truly said that great 
men are like great mountains, it is only when we view 
them from a distance that we realise fully their vastness 
and majesty. It would be interesting, for instance, 
to turn up a few files of the Times during the Crimean 


‘War and note what the leading articles have to say 


about the statesmen who conducted our national 
affairs at that distressing period of muddle and folly. 


On at least one occasion—probably more—the 


Thunderery complained. of the dearth of statesmanship 
of the first order ; we had fallen upon a race of peddling 


_ politicians as compared with the Titans of old ; we had 
_ no men of commanding intellect and comprehensive 


grasp. This is a very free paraphase of the passage, 
but comes near enough to the original to serve our 
turn. At that very moment there sat in Parliament, 
and played a leading part therein, Gladstone, Disraeli, 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Cobden, and Bright, 
to name only a few—a fairly imposing list of mighty 
ones we should now think. Perhaps the hour does 
something to reveal the man, or does the man himself 
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put forth new powers in proportion to the greatness of ae 
the demand upon him? Mr. T. P. O’Connor some- _ 
where speculates concerning the quality of the men : 


who came to the top during the French Revolution, 
‘that colossal and terrible beings as they appear, they 
may have been less the producers than the products of 
a crisis wherein every man was living more intensely 
than before. Perhaps Mirabeau, Marat, Robespierre, 
and, later, Napoleon—moral monsters some of them— 


were nearer the normal than we fancy ; they put forth — : 


unsuspected. powers because occasion called for them, 
because an unprecedented stimulus was applied to 


~ 


their mental and other reserves, and that was all. Not — 


quite all BG but more than is commonly under- 
- stood. 


We are living through as portentous a period of 
upheaval to-day—nay, a greater. Never has there 


been such a time as the present in the universality 
and complexity of the factors at work in the reshaping 


of human destiny ; and nothing is more certain than = 


that Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson will be 
remembered in all ages to come as towering figures 
in the midst of a raging inferno, kings of the storm, 
almost supermen. No Pitt or Washington of the past 
will excel them in significance ; why, indeed, should 
they ? The earlier worthies dealt with much smaller 


problems than the later are called upon to face. We- 


may as well try to grasp the fact. We may like or 
dislike to admit it, but so it is. 


And this amazing Prime Minister of ours—who, 
some people say, has but superficial gifts and little 
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Sacra? Meare hes somehow the knack of thrilling 


e the whole Empire when he chooses to speak about 


great deeds. Surely this ought to be accounted a 


sign of the possession of some moral susceptibility 


anyhow. He possess imagination, verve, spiritual — 


‘ appeal, an unerring sense of what is truly fine and 


noble, and knows how to state what he sees as perhaps 
no other living man can. He has just been telling us 
of the efforts and achievements of our race in this war, . 
and even in cold print his words have the glow and 
ring of a Saga. For a Saga it is; never was a story 
more wonderful, more moving, more compelling. For 


_ the first time we are told of the magnitude of the service 


_ we have rendered to mankind and of the manner in 
which it has been made. We did not know it save in 

_ gleams and glances ; the world did not know it ; the 
enemy did not know it ; now we all know it. It isa 
_ pity we did not know it sooner. We are an over- 


E reticent people, almost morbidly afraid of pose or brag, 
‘and one result in this case has been that we have 


- allowed friends and enemies alike to think that we were 


- doing less than we might have done or than some of our 
_ Allies were doing. As a matter of fact no combatant 
has yet been able to touch us in regard to the scale on - 


_ which our efforts and sacrifices have been made. 


_ America may surpass it before the end comes, but up 


to the present the pre-eminence is easily ours. We 


shall not be guilty of the bad taste of comparing the 
- individual exploits of our sons and brothers with those 
of our Allies on the field of battle. In this respect it 


would be impossible to surpass either the sons of France 
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or those of Serbia, who have known what it was to 

suffer to the uttermost and yet retain undiminished 
heroism in face of the foe. But at least we may fairly — 
claim that those of our blood have proved themselves 
not one whit inferior to the best that other countries | 
have sent into the strife. Nothing in the whole sombre 
epic of this conflict of demi-gods is more soul-stirring 
than the conduct of our own boys—boys, many of 
them, who were still at school when the war began— 
who have searched the very depths of hell for their 
country’s sake, and would rather do it a thousand 


_ times than speak about it once. Homer’s immortals 
never knew such scenes as they. 


There is a striking passage in Ruskin’s ‘‘ Unto This 
Last ’’ which bears upon the thought that is uppermost 
in many minds to-day concerning this revelation which 
the war has made. With clear spiritual penetration — 
and noble eloquence the great author presses upon his 


readers his explanation of the fact that the soldier is 


held in greater respect than the man of commerce. 
“Philosophically it does not, at first sight, appear 
reasonable (many writers have endeavoured to prove 
it unreasonable) that a peaceable and rational person, 
whose trade is buying and selling, should be held in 
less honour than an unpeaceable and often irrational 
person, whose trade is slaying. Nevertheless, the 
consent of mankind has always, in spite of the philo- 
sophers, given precedence to the soldier. And this is 
right. For the soldier’s trade, verily and essentially, 3 
is not slaying, but being slain. This, without well 
knowing its own meaning, the world honours it for. 
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A bravo’s trade is slaying ; but the world has never 


respected bravos more than merchants; the reason 


it honours the soldier is because he holds his life at | 
the service of the State. Reckless he may be—fond 
of pleasure or of adventure—all kinds of by-motives | 
and mean impulses may have determined the choice 
of his profession, and may affect (to all appearance 


‘ 3 exclusively) his daily conduct in it ; but our estimate 


_ of him is based on this ultimate fact—of which we are | 
well assured—that put him-in a fortress breach, with 
all the pleasure of the world behind him and only 


death and his duty in front of him, he will keep his 


face to the front ; and he knows that this choice may 
be put to him at any moment, and has beforehand 
taken his part—virtually takes such part continually— 
does, in reality, die daily.” 

This analysis goes to the root of the matter, but 
leaves one question unanswered—nay, omits to ask 
it. Is there not, will there never be, any other way 
of calling forth this quality in men than by setting 
them to maim and destroy one another? Can 
personality never reach the same exalted heights but 
- through slaughter and grief and a world in ruins? 
God teach us a more excellent way. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


AFTER THE WAR 


x 


In his notable speech in the House of Commons in 
reply to the pacifists a few days before the end of the © 
session Mr. Balfour declared peace talk to be futile 
at present because Germany was not yet in the mood ~ 
tonegotiate. He pointed out that the peace movement _ 
in Germany has been, and is, the weakest in Europe—a ~ 
significant fact and undoubtedly true. The German 

- nation, as a whole, still dreams of profiting by its rulers’ 
policy of aggression, and until that dream is dissipated 
there is not much prospect of good to be achieved by — 
bargaining. 

On the other hand, it is the duty of everyone to be 
prepared for what should follow from the conclusion — 
of peace. We must not, if we can help it, leavea single 
factor of future strife untouched, and there are many ; 
of these. Perhaps our greatest hope of disposing of 
them rests with the United States of America, and. 
especially with President Wilson. Without neces- 
sarily endorsing what a certain section of our own Press 
habitually maintains as to the moral and intellectual 
inferiority of British to American statesmanship, we 
may readily admit that the latter is freer to hold the 
balance true. It has no old-world entanglements, no 
selfish ends to serve; America is in the war purely 
and simply for a humanitarian ideal, and hence can 
see the ethical issues with a detached clearness im- 
possible to most if not all of the original combatants. - 
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‘Tf the news be “accurate that President Wilson. is 


coming to Europe it will be in the highest degree 
welcome to all shades of public opinion amongst the 
Allies. He can speak in our councils with a weight 
and authority possessed at the moment by no other 
man on earth. 

No one short of a devil out of hell could ever have 
wanted the disaster that has come upon mankind in 
the last four years. The people—the ordinary, quiet, 
home-keeping, hard-working folk of practically every 


_country—will for all time to come hate, loathe, and 


detest war in every shape and form. Outside of 
Germany there was no people that did want war, and 
by the time this war is over there will be few left even 
in Germany to desire its recurrence. Statesmanship 


~ may bank upon that fact to begin with. We have had 
enough, and more than enough, of war. Unless we 


are so foolish as to leave a beaten Germany with a 


y: 


A: 


rankling sense of wrong and of injury to avenge we 
need never trouble ourselves about the readiness of 


_her people to draw the sword again. It is devoutly 


to be wished that we could get this into the heads of 


some of our implacables just now. Whether we shall . 


have trouble with Germany in the future, once her 
armies are beaten in the field, depends upon the kind 


of peace we make. It is fear that makes wars, fear 


born of passion and mistrust. If we could eliminate 
that one factor from our international relations the 
principal peril would be gone. Is America strong 


“enough to do it once and for all? Trust in her dis- 
interestedness, her sense of justice and fair play, as _- 


» 
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well as a wholesome fear of her overwhelming might, 
may by and by create a new internationale. Nation- 
ality, as we have hitherto known it, has broken down ; 
we must have something bigger and better, and have 
it speedily. What the medizval Popes failed to do in 
their grandiose attempts to realise a world-unity, a 
City of God, may yet be done under the moral leader- 
ship of the greatest free political community history 
has ever known. 


The question is being agitated as to whether 


Germany shall be admitted to the League of Nations 
after the war, together with the complementary question 
as to whether she shall be excluded from the world’s 
markets, and so on. If we could clear our minds 


from the very natural prejudice that we feel against 


her on account of her enormities, we should see at 
once that we could not afford to have any nation out- 


side the pact. Anything less than all in is a _perpetua- 


tion of existing antagonisms and offensive and defensive 
alliances. No, if it be the will of God that we over- 
come this formidable enemy in battle, we must set 


ourselves to make the German people see that we have. 


i? 
‘ 


no desire to tyrannise over them, or dismember their | 


country, or work them harm in any way. Germany 
herself must be set free from the domination of the 
appalling system that is filling the world with tears and 
blood. We cannot force her to accept this freedom 


or to democratise her institutions or to make any 


domestic readjustment that may seem to us natural 
and desirable, but the logic of events may do all this 
and much more Once the terrible engine of war is 
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bree we can ‘safely leave the rest to take care of 


 itself—unless we are misguided enough to create fresh 


_ animosities by the terms we impose. . 
Let there be but one alliance left in the world, the 
‘alliance of all civilised peoples to prevent a renewal 


_ of the frightful calamity with which we are now afflicted. 


And let all treaties be made in the open. The move- 
ment for the democratising of foreign politics is as 
~ sound and healthy as the demand for a League of 
Nations ; indeed, the one implies the other. It is 
intolerable that the issues of life and death for untold 
millions of the youth of the world should be at the 
mercy of a few diplomatists acting in secrecy; no. 
nation should be bound by obligations of which it has 
never been informed. This also might be taken for 
granted, though it is not yet taken for granted univers- 
ally by any means. And, further, let us make sure of 
these measures for the peace and security of mankind 
by putting an end to all private interest in the manu- 
facture of afmaments ; in fact, it is utterly useless to 
talk about an internationale which leaves this most 
- dangerous of private interests untouched. It is the 
‘consistent policy of such to promote international 
antagonisms and inflame international jealousies. 
Gigantic firms like Krupp’s run agencies in time of 
peace, in other countries as well as their own, whose 
very purpose for existing is to bring about strife. 
Everybody seems to have forgotten the public exposure 
in which this sinister fact was demonstrated not long 
before the war broke out, and we had the disclosures 
of Herr Miihlon to the same or even worse effect a few 
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months ago. Ina thousand ways as ioe as you have 
colossal armaments in private hands you have ‘the 
forces that result in war as surely as a SemptiS 
wind will bring on wet. ‘ 

The Bishop of Oxford calls the League of Nations — 
the opportunity of the Church. So it is, for the Church — ¢ 
by her very commission stands for the new ai 
nationale. God paces it. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


DIVINE PROTECTION 


doing his full part for the national cause in the present — 
time of affliction and strain, writes to say that he is 
sometimes puzzled to know what to say with reference 
to the many assurances which abound in Holy Scripture 
concerning God’s care of His children. As an out-— 
standing example of such assurances he quotes the | 
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striking language of the ninety-first Psalm : “ Because 
thou hast made the Lord which is my refuge, even the 
Most High, thy habitation ; there shall no evil befall | 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling.” ag 
He asks what one is to make of such impressive 
promises ; are they to be taken literally or not ?» The 
Psalm is remarkably definite on the point. “A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at 
thy right hand ; but it shall not come nigh thee . . . . 
For He shall give His angels charge over thee, to keep | 
thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up on their 
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ped wrance, he cays, this has not been eae in the 
¢ ase of many good and holy people during the present 
ae rar, nor does he see how it could be. Was the Psalmist 
mistaken, or was his experience of life different from 
4 5 oF 
é Fe: oo the one nor the other. The Bible is the 
most wonderful book in the world, if only because 
every moral situation and every spiritual problem 
_ known to man find a place within its pages. This 
__ singer of olden time knew quite well what he was saying, 
~S as a closer examination of his words will show. 
_ Literally construed they begin thus: “ Happy is he 
é that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High, that 
_ abideth under the shadow of the Almighty.” Here is 
h key to the whole utterance. God is Himself the 
dw welling-place of His children; to realise that is to 
dw ail in safety and peace. All that follows in 
this ancient poem depends upon the initial propo- 
: ition and is to be understood as true in the only 
ise that really matters, true of the spiritual man. 
2 hat happens to the outer man is of comparatively 
os small import and is only to be interpreted as good or 
_ ill in its relation to the soul, | 
“It is only right to recognise here that nothing that 
ens to us in this world is spiritually meaningless. 
As God sees, it all means, and means intensely, as . 
_ Robert Louis Stevenson would say ; but it only means 
__ as bearing upon our spiritual status. There is nothing, 
Behowever small or however great, that should be other- ~ 
= wine series And this being so, it follows that there 
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isa place for what are ieually called special ptoutlenses. 4 
There are instances too numerous to mention in which ~ 
God has come to the rescue of His children in time of 
need. There have been many marvellous examples in — 
the history of ‘the Church of Christ of supernatural — 
intervention in direct response to the fervent prayer — 
and simple faith of persons in the extremity of danger — 
and distress. There are plenty of these so well 
‘authenticated as to admit of no reasonable doubt, and 
frequently the actual deliverance has been preceded 
by the conviction, apparently a Divine revelation, — 
‘that the prayer was heard and would be answered. 
Readers of this column have doubtless heard of some | 
such since the war began, as, for example, that of the 
good mother who felt impelled to rise from her bed at : 
night and kneel and pray instantly, and keep on praying _ 
for hours, for her boy who was at that moment in 
dire peril of his life, though she did not knowit. After 
a while she returned to rest feeling calm and assured 
concerning his safety. Facts like these serve to 
demonstrate that prayer is a far mightier force than 
most people realise, and that we are in closer touch 
with heaven than any but'the truly spiritually-minded 
among us are able to understand. Why it should 
seem to effect more at one time than another we do not > 
know ; why some mothers’ boys are slain despite all 
that loving, agonising prayer can do, not in one night 
only, or in one terrible hour, but through many nights 
and days of earnest vigil before the throne of grace, 
is a secret that must remain unrevealed till we know 
as we are known. But this at least we may know 
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, with certainty, that no prayer has ever really been in 
vain. If it fails, or seems to fail, on the natural, it 
_ prevails on the spiritual plane; it moves forces far 
_ beyond our ken at present, but whose results will be 
evident when the mists have rolled away. 

But, while gladly and reverently acknowledging 
that there is a place for special providences in our 
earthly lot, it is well to emphasize that this is not 
mainly what such passages as those above quoted 
mean. This cannot be made too plain. It is the soul’s 
good that is inviolable, not our mortal part; the 
latter has value only for the sake of the former, not vice 
versa. There is a saying that every man is immortal 
_ till his work is done, and never was a truer. St. Peter 
_ was miraculously delivered from prison, in response 
_ to the unceasing prayer of the Church at Jerusalem, 
- but he died a martyr later on. We cannot imagine 
that it was because the Church cared more for him at 
one time than at another, but rather that his Master 
_ knew when his stewardship was finished as no one else 
could know and so took him home. Edward Hutton 
says in his charming book on the Cities of Umbria that 
there are many beautiful medieval legends concerning 
the miraculous escapes of saints from the violence of 

- their foes, heaven interposing to save them ; but, he 
adds, they nearly always perished in the end just the 
same ; their foes got the better of them. The observa- 
tion would suggest that this is a melancholy thing, an 
evident failure on the part of heaven to protect its own ; 
but surely it is just the opposite. To the soul that is 
; ripe for heaven death is a friend, not an enemy; no 
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tiracls is needed to save us from ae In Ton? . 
Derby’s fine translation of the Idiad Homer makes the ~ 


heroic Hector say in endeavouring to comfort the — 
weeping Andromache :— ee 


Dearest, wring not thus my heart ! 

. For till my day of destiny is come, 
No man may take my life; and when it comes, 
Nor brave nor coward can escape that day. 


God has never promised to screen us from suffering 


in this world ; and a prayer might be very selfish as — i 


well as foolish that asked to be spared the cross regard- 
less of our heavenly Father’s will. That which is — 
_ dreadful from our side of life is not necessarily dreadful 
- from the other, and probably we shall find our home- 


going a very simple thing, so simple that we shall | 


wonder we ever shrank from it. The one great thing 
to pray for in life is not immunity from the dangers 
and vicissitudes that beset the outer man—though 
even in these, be it remembered, God’s protecting care 
is abundantly exercised—but that we may learn to 
trust and rest in Him whose will is our peace. “‘ Thou — 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is cae 
on Thee ; because he trusteth in Thee.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE MERGER OF ILL 


To a volume of theological studies produced many 
years ago by Principal Estlin Carpenter in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Philip Wicksteed, the latter contributed . 
an essay dealing with the medizval conception of the 
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> eternal, as boneeactad with the temporal, in apres 
_ experience. He endeavoured to show, if one remembers 
_ _ rightly, that an outstanding difference between the 
- characteristically medieval and the characteristic- 
_ ally modern outlook on life consisted in the fact. that, 
_ in the former the idea of the eternal always occupied 
the foreground, whereas in the latter it does not. The 
_ mental processes of the mediavalist were governed by 
a living belief in an eternal perfection to which nothing 
was lacking, and wherein all the unideal elements 
_ apprehended by. human consciousness were somehow 
blended into a harmonious whole and necessary to its 
completeness. The, to us, somewhat repellent thought 
_ that the sighs of the damned would be included in this 
category was taken by the medizval thinker almost as 
a matter of course. We cannot understand how this 
~ could be, but so it was. In some mysterious fashion, 
_ so it was assumed, the very agonies of lost souls became 
part of the universal pan of praise and triumph 
wherewith all created things saluted their Creator. 
_. Somewhere there is an indefeasible truth at the — 
bottom of this mode of regarding life’s profounder 
meanings, and it need not frighten us. Is not every 
chord a-blend of dissonances ; how otherwise could it 
reveal its richness? What is a picture but a play 
of light and shadow ; what is light itself but darkness 
. till the prismatic ray is broken-up in the dust of the 
earth’s atmosphere ;. and what-is beauty but ordered 
disorder resulting therefrom? Perhaps the media- 
valist saw all this as plainly as we, but said it in a 
- language to whith we have lost the key. To-day we 
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are looking rather wanly forward towards a perfection 
_ that seems to recede as we gaze: He did not need to 
- look forward ; he found it inherent in the very nature 


of things as viewed from the side of heaven or with ae 7 


eye of faith. 
But one would prefer to speak i in tenderer and more 
pitiful accents when discussing the ingredients of that 


which God beholds in its fulness and pronounces very ~ 


good. We cannot lightly think of the wails of God’s 


children banished hopelessly from His presence as. 


contributing in any wise to His glory, but we can. 
think of pain as somehow our limited apprehension of | 
a fact which in its wholeness makes for joy. And the - 
firmer our grasp of our Lord’s revelation of the infinite 
worth of every human soul, the less are we disposed 
to stumble at the price that must be paid for our 


ascent to self-knowledge and the attainment of the © 


beauty of holiness. There is unspeakable comfort 


as well as moral stimulus in George Macdonald’s 
_ solemnly optimistic confession of faith : 


Upon God’s throne there is a seat for me; ) 
My coming forth from Him hath left a space 
Which none but I can fill. One sacred place 

Is vacant till I come. Father, from Thee 

When I descended, here to run my race, - 

A void was left in Thy paternal heart, 

Not to be filled while we are kept apart— 

Yea, though a thousand worlds demand Thy care, 


Though Heaven’s vast hosts Thy changeless blessings own, 


Thy quick love flies to meet my slow-winged prayer, 
As if amid Thy worlds I lived alone. 


This is not begging the question as to whether our 
feeling of separation from God is due to our own fault 
and contrary to His will. The problem is too complex 
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to be thus easily disposed of. The thoughtful mind 
can come to no other conclusion than that our subjec- 


_ tion to-the limitation of materiality is of God’s ordain- | | 


ing, and part of His eternal purpose to a glorious end, 
whose attainment is in itself a necessity of His being, 
and of that perfection which is to Him ever present. 

In that delightful book of reminiscences given to the 
world some years ago by the eminent artist, Mr. Henry 
Holiday, a striking incident is told which bears in 
some degree upon the point before us. As a young 
man, Mr. Holiday was staying with some friends in a 
beautiful district in Wales, and along with them climbed 
a mountain to see the sun rise. The following is his 


account of what happened: “I got ahead of them on 


the hill side, and presently heard with astonishment 
the sound of distant music from somewhere in the wild 
mountain district before us. I went on and heard it 
more distinctly, and when the others came up they 


heard it as plainly as I. What they were playing was 
the overture to‘ ep ential but who 


could be playing it and. where? There was nothing 
in that direction but solitary mountains and valleys 
with hardly a habitation. We were all witnesses of 
the fact, but it was incredible. There was the palpi- 
tating fairy music of the strings, pausing at intervals 
on a wind chord pianissimo. It was being played by 
fairies, there was no other explanation. I continued to 
listen and began to perceive that the passages recurred, 
that the first thirty bars or so were repeated, and we 
never reached the fortissimo with its splendid 
upward and downward sweep of the violins. It 
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was an amazing delusion, but it was not the overture. 
I racked my brains to remember what there was 
among the mountains, and the only thing I couldrecall 
was a mine with an enormous water-wheel, the lower | 
part of which was sheathed in sheet-iron, through 
which it worked slowly, but making the great sheets 
of metal shriek in the most appalling manner. Only 
-one portion of the great wheel went quietly through | 
_thesheath. Allat once Isawit ; this wasour orchestra. — — 
The shrieking demons of that giant wheel were resolved = 
by the vast intervening spaces into the dainty fairies 
of Mendelssohn’s lovely music, and where the wheel | 
went smoothly it gave the soft wind chords.” Verily __ 
is not this a parable of time and eternity? Wearein 
the mine and the discordant noise of the water wheel , 
is ever in our ears; all around us is darkness and 
misery ; we are close up to both and can neither see _ 
nor hear beyond. But if we could!—ah, if wecould! 
If we could view our little blood-soaked earth as from 
the vast spiritual spaces of God’s infinitude of love, — 
should we too behold it very good? Could anything © 
less be true or even tolerable? The reverent mind ~ 
finds it impossible to believe that our dim sad world — 
has got out of hand and plunged away from God to its 
own destruction. No, no, evil is evil, and sorrow is 
sorrow—one dare not say otherwise or be guilty of 
presenting a false optimism to tortured hearts—but 
there must be a spiritual altitude at which all that to - 
us seems most wrong is made to serve the ends of eternal 
right, and all the harsh clamours in the midst of which 
we agonise become blended with eternal harmonies. 
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Wait till we can ‘stand’ off from the things that hurt, 


~ and can get far enough.above them, and we shall see 


; _ that the discipline was all worth while, all somehow 


part of that which God ordained before the worlds unto 
our glory. This is no mere anodyne for those who are 


bowed with grief and anguish in this dread hour, when 
__ the pains of earth are multiplied as the wheel of fate 


turns remorselessly, but the very hope that centres in 
the cross of Christ. ; 


CHAPTER XXXI_ 


ABIDING AND FLEETING 


__ Ir is almost impossible at times to avoid the feeling _ 
_ that in our acquaintance with life we are, as it were, 
watching something comparatively unreal, something 


_ taking place outside of us, and which leaves us, the 


oe 


spectators, almost unaffected. Dr. A. C. Benson 


has more than once stated his conviction ‘that 
this is indeed the case, that within each of us is 


_ a silent observer, a soul or self, who is to a 


considerable extent detached or aloof from all that | 


_ happens to the outer man. We must not press this 
idea too far. Personality refuses to be split up without 


loss and danger, as all practical psychologists are aware ; 
but, at the same time, it is well to recognise what 
enormously complex beings we are and how little of: 
our selfhood ever shows above the surface of the heaving 
sea of earthly life. As the Psalmist says: “ We spend 
our years as a tale that is told ’’—or better, “as a tale 
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that is being told.’’ The thought behind the observa- 

tion is that the living of our life in this world bears. 
_ much the same relationship to the deeper reality of our 

nature as the telling of a tale does to the teller. When — 
the tale is told, no matter how absorbed we may have 

been in the telling, we wake up to the realisation that it 
is only a tale after all, and leaves us much the same as 

before the telling began. Not quite the same, however. 

Everything leaves its mark, even the telling of a tale, 

but, on the whole, when the tale is over and done, we 
turn with a sigh or a smile to the real business of life 

from which it had withdrawn us for a few brief moments, 

and take up its duties again as though nothing neg 
happened. » 

_ In witnessing a drama you may be wholly absorbed | 
by what is passing on the stage before your eyes—its 
passion and pathos, joy and sorrow, love and hate— 
but the moment the curtain is rung down on the final 
' act you immediately become conscious that it was not 
your essential life, that it was all outside you from 
beginning to end, that your real life was beyond the 
walls of that darkened theatre. Or you sit down to 
read a biography or a work of fiction, and while the 
exercise lasts you identify yourself so completely with 
the lot of those about whom you read as temporarily 
to lose all awareness of your actual surroundings. You 
_ may be compelled both to tears and laughter by the 
feelings thus aroused—as long as you are occupied with 
them. The reading may do you good too, may induce 
in you nobler resolves and views of life, and these may 
remain with you and bear fruit long after you have 
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a new environment, meet new people, take up new 


— 


“i 


- forgotten the story. But it is only a sore and once 


_ you have finished with it you do not go on imagining : 


yourself a part of it. So with our life in this world. 


_ What really matters is our spiritual reaction to the ¢ 
tale as it is being told, to the events and forces which,” 


meet us and flow over us from day to day and year to 


year. 

Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease ; 
We all are changed by still degrees, 

All—but the basis of the soul, 


From this point of view life’s apparently fortuitous 


happenings, disparities, and ups and downs, are both — 


more and less important“than they seem. So large a 
part of an ordinary career, for instance, seems to turn 
upon accident. You meet someone in a haphazard 
‘way somewhere and strike up an acquaintance with the 
result that all your future course is changed ; you enter 


activities, develop new desires and interests—all of 
which mean again that you are externally a quite 
different person from what you would have been but 


~ for that seemingly chance encounter so long ago. 


Looking back you remember what a little determined 
you to visit that particular spot, how little you had ever 
arranged it or planned what has come ef your decision. 
Are we then like bits of wood flung upon a swiftly 
running tide of circumstances that bears us whither it 


will ? 


Then, again, the realisation makes us wonder about _ 


the influences that go to the making of the man himself 


in relation to his destiny. Do we ever know one 
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another ; do our best friends know us; do we ever a 





cha 
ie 


fully know ourselves ? Hidden away in every one of _ : 
us are all sorts and conditions of men that never see the 
light because occasion never called them forth. Sup- — 


_ pose Mr. Lloyd George had become a Welsh Non- 


- conformist minister, as he very well might, would he | 


have borne much resemblance to the Prime Minister 
of to-day ? If civil war had not broken out in England 


in the seventeenth century Oliver Cromwell would have 


lived and died an unknown country gentleman and 


never even suspected that he had it in him to be one | 


of the greatest generals of history and the strong ruler ~ 


of the hation to which he belonged. If the States- 
General had not assembled in the France of 1789 what 
‘would Robespierre have become? Those who knew 


him at that time regarded him as a gentle, amiable - 


creature of domestic qualities and little ambition, much _ 


beloved in the home of which he was an inmate. Per- 
haps he himself had no suspicion of the tiger that slept 
beneath this commonplace exterior. Is the same true 


mS 


of us all? The thought ought to give us pause in © 


' treating of the fcllies and sins of others or in attempting 


to estimate our own standing in the sight of God. — 


Beneath all that we have ever known and felt, done, 


suffered, and achieved is a selfhood of a complexity so ~ 


immense and a depth so profound that ten thousand 
years of earthly life would hardly avail to exhaust its 
possibilities for good or ill. And the life that we are 
individually living now, or any portion of it, is so 
fragmentary, so limited and fleeting, and touches so 


little that is really fundamental in us, that it may 
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Be oe be Somnpaven to the passing of an hour in the 
_ playing of a little part upon a tiny stage. 


_ The conclusion of the matter, then, is that the 
seeming disparities of our earthly lot are negligible © 


_ from the standpoint of reality save and except as they 


bear upon the soul’s discovery of itself. The spiritual 
universe,cares not whether a man is prince or pauper ; 
these are only names, parts assumed in a speeding 


drama. Were we not so immersed in the drama we . 


should never be deceived as to the true significance of 
what we are doing. Amiel says: “Man is only what - 
he becomes—profound truth ; but he becomes only 
what he is—truth still more profound.” That is what 
we are here to learn. All life isa becoming, but at the 
back of the process from first to last is a static selfhood 
‘without which the process could not be. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE. GREAT CONSUMMATION 


_ Tue Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
occasions much perplexity to many people at the 
present day and is widely misunderstood. Even 
persons of culture often fail to apprehend its true 
_ significance and reasonableness, and in their criticisms 
of it are apt to state it in crude and misleading terms, 
To say that the Christian hope is that we shall one day 
rise again from our graves wearing the very bodies that 


are ours now,, and that these bodies will then be ~ 


quickened and rendered immortal is, of course, to 
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affirm the impossible. Our physical bodies are chang- 





ing hour by hour; in a few years at most scarce a 
particle of the elements composing thematthismoment | 


will remain therein ; to all intents and purposes we 


; shall have new bodies, though the change is so gradual — : 


that we do not perceive it. Knowing this, as every — 
schoolboy does, it seems the most obvious thing in the 
world to conclude that that clause in the creed which 


affirms belief in the resurrection of the body is a mis- 
taken declaration based on ignorance of physiological 
facts. _Hence the modern way of looking at things, 


. which inclines to the view that once soul and body are 


severed they have done with each other for ever, that 
the former passes on to new and higher experiences 
which have nothing to do with those of earth, that 
spirit and matter are disparate and fall apart ; the 
latter sees corruption, the former does not. 


But deeper reflection should serve to convince any- 


one that this rough and ready judgment is built on 


hasty and inadequate assumptions. There is an 


ancient heresy lurking within it, namely, the Manichaean 


insistence on the error that matter is the seat of evil or, 
perhaps we should say, the sphere of evil and the prison — 
of the soul. Christianity has always and rightly 
insisted that there is no such antinomy between matter 


and spirit :— 


Let us not always say, 
“Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole! ” 
As the bird wings and sings, | 
Let us cry, ‘‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, | 
Than flesh helps soul!” 
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- Spirit needs matter for its own expression within due 


limits ; what, in fact, is matter but a mode of spirit, | 


~ spirit operating within certain conditions? Science 


tells us that the phenomenal universe reveals itself 
to our senses by means of etheric vibration. The under- 
lying, all-pervading ether—a convenient term to cover 


_ our ignorance, for no one has ever yet got right down 


_ to the ether which we thus postulate as the basis of 


existence—is in a constant state of vibration, and these 


_ vibrations produce upon us the impression of a world 
_ of form and colour. Let something happen to double - 
_ the rate of vibration, and lo! our world is gone as 


though it had never been ; and yet it cannot be really 


- gone ; the substance of which it is built is here as fully 

__as before, but hidden from our perceptions. It is more 

_ than probable that a world of worlds lies thus concealed 

; about us because we have no sense apparatus where- 

_ with to detect its presence. Visible and invisible are 
one. 


This is where science steps in to the vindication of 


what the Christian faith has all-along affirmed. 
_ Nothing is lost by changing its mode of being. You 


throw a piece of paper into the fire and watch it burn, 


a and presently you say it is consumed. But has it 


ceased to exist? As paper, yes; as substance, no; 
it exists as truly and fully as before, but in another 


mode. Isit reasonable then to suppose that the matter 
of which the visible universe is composed, including 
_ our bodies, will ever pass out of existence ? Certainly - 
not. Somehow, somewhere, somewhen all that now 
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of our mortal nature will be wanted in another mode, — 
still be used of God to wondrous ends. As matter it 
may cease to be, but as that out of which matter arises 
- it will be God’s instrument to other and higher ends. 
Thank you for nothing, someone may exclaim at — 
this-point. We do not need such an hypothesis ; we 
know already that matter is never destroyed, but only — 
changes its form. What is grass to-day is wool on the 
back of the sheep to-morrow ; there is a continual — 
- commerce between ourselves and the vegetable king- — 
dom ; the disintegration of one organism means the — 
-upbuilding ot the same atoms into the structure of © 


*~ another : 


Imperious Cesar, dead, and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 

Yes, but the point is that this process will not go on | 
ad infinitum. There must come a term to it. This — 
present world will not last for ever. The day of its 
disruption may be far distant, but it is surely coming. — 
The succession of organic life on this planet will cease — 
and the very foundations thereof be dissolved. Not — 
for ever will generations of human beings g0 on being © 
born one after another, growing up, marrying and — 
giving in marriage, strugsling, suffering, decaying, — 
dying. Not for ever will human society continue to 
reproduce itself on earth and make towards an ever — 
receding goal of happiness and stability. Not for ever 
shall we dream our pathetic dreams of a perfection to — 
be realised within the bounds of sense and time. It 
will all come to an end ; every pupil of science knows — 
' that. 
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And what then ? Then the whole scheme of things 


_ to which we are now accustomed will be gathered back 
_ and lifted up to another plane, not a particle missing, 
-notanatom unused. Good Christianity is good science _ 
too, only the former began first. What the New 

_ Testament calls the end of the world, or more literally 


the “Consummation of the Age,” is exactly what 


_ science now bids us anticipate, only the former looks 
farther than the latter and sees more deeply into the 
nature of the change. It declares that nothing earthly 
_ will perish save in its earthly form. The resurrection 

in the literal meaning of the word (dvéotactc), the 


ingathering, the lifting up of matter to the spiritual 


_ plane, is that to which we are bidden to look forward 
at the second coming of our Lord, It is in this that 
_ the second coming mainly consists, this rising up of 
creation to that out of which it came, not to perish, 
but to be fulfilled. There is no greater marvel ia 


= 


history than the marvel of the Christian revelation 


which for ages has been teaching this as the hope of 
_ the future, a hope which antedated by many centuries 
_ that view of existence which is to-day its justification. 


a 


Seen and unseen areall of a piece. Evolution proceeds 


on both sides of the veil. The first generation needs 


the last, the last needs the first ; redeemed humanity 
is one as its temporal home is one ; natural completes 
itself in spiritual, spiritual will absorb and assimilate 


natural. ‘‘ The creation itself also shall be delivered 


from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 


liberty of the children of God.” 
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COMMUNICATION WITH THE DEAD 





THERE is at the present time an enormously increased — 
interest everywhere evident in spiritualism (or spirit~ — 
ism, as it is more accurately termed) and in occult — 
matters generally. It is very pathetic and easily 


accounted for; it is the cry of love bereaved, ‘‘ Give © 
me back my dead.” Never within mortal memory — 


has death reaped so rich a harvest as in the world- 


war, and seeing that the sheaves he gathers are — 


mostly of those in the flower of their youth, the 


fairest and strongest manhood of our race, it is only 
natural that their loss should be the more keenly felt. — 
As a rule we do not lament the passing of the aged as — 


we do that of the young ; we instinctively feel that it is _ 


3 


well for the former to lay aside ‘‘ this muddy vesture ~ 


of decay,” that they have earned their repose, that the | 
infirmities of the flesh render the transition a relief, — 
a gain to them, rather than a wrenching asunder of © 
’ things not meant to be divided. We sorrow when they — 
go from us, but seldom with heart-break.  Far.other-— 
wise is it when child or lover is torn from our arms in ~ 
the plenitude of early beauty and promise ; we cannot 
view that as other than tragical and bitter. We lay 
our old parents in the grave, with sadness, perhaps, 
for the ending of a long and tender earthly fellowship, 
but also with the consciousness that their grasp on this 
world has long been loosening and that their souls are 


ripe for a new venture, a new beginning which shall 
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= “soon ie ours also ; but the grief with which any mother 
_ sees the earth close over the mortal form of a dear son 


is of another kind and far less*easy to comfort ; nature 
refuses to be reconciled. 

_ This is why there is such a wistful turning apparent 
on all sides just now towards the spiritualistic séance 
or at least towards spiritualistic methods of com- 
municating with the departed ; its inspiration is the 


desire to maintain and continue a precious personal 
relationship, to obtain some indefeasible assurance 


that those whom we mourn as dead still live and still 
care for us, still retain in unbroken fulness all that © 
memory, affection, and tender human interest made 


- possible of happy intercourse in their former earthly 
_ habitations. There are those left behind in the flesh 


who still want to keep hold of them, who cannot bring 


themselves to let them go; they would maintain the 


fellowship on the old level if they could; they want 


_ nothing changed ; so they stretch poor, eager, groping 

hands across the gulf between hither and yonder, and 

strain tear-dimmed eyes through the mists of the — 

 borderland between time and eternity, hoping and 

yearning for some glimpse, some token, of a never- 
to-be-forgotten face and form. 


Many profess to have won this assurance and to have 
found in it an unspeakable solace and blessing. They 


~ avow, and there is no reason to doubt their word, that - 


it Has made them better men and women, and lifted © 


their thoughts and aspirations to God and heaven as 
never before. Some dwell less upon this, to be sure, ~ 


than upon the fact that they have gained access to 
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curious and wonderful things, but the majority would : 


probably say that to have secured proof of immortality 
has been in itself to them a spiritual stimulus as well 


=r. ~ 


as a remedy for hopeless grief. We may accept this — 


claim at its face value without cavil or scorn. 
Nor is it of any use for outsiders to deny the reality 
_ of the experiences thus indicated. The time for that 


sort of thing has gone past. No one who knows the 


evidence in these days could possibly come to any other 
conclusion than that the phenomena of spiritualism 


are perfectly genuine ; they can and do take place under ~ 


conditions as yet imperfectly understood. Clair- — 
voyance, clair-audience, levitation, the materialisation _ 


of spirit forms—all these, and many more that might 


be named, are facts attested by trained expert scientific - i 


observers. Stories of haunted houses are not all false ; 


messages from the other side of death, spontaneous _ 


and unexpected, are more frequent than most people 


believe ; apparitions have been seen in numberless — 


instances by ordinary folk and under conditions where 


fraud was out of the question, independently of medium- 
ship as of the séance room and all its accompaniments. — 


Necromancy is one thing, and the careful examination _ 


and recording of supernormal—usually termed super- 
natural—incidents is quite another. The person who 


dogmatically declares his disbelief in the possibility — 


of communication with the so-called dead simply 
displays his own ignorance ; he does not know what he 


is talking about. Nothing is to be gained by blank : 


denial of what many thousands of people know to be 
the truth and what the most honest and capable of 
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scientific observers who have given time and interest 
_ toa study of the question are fully prepared to affirm. 
_ Men like Sir William Crookes, President of the Royal 
_ Society, the late Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and Sir William Barrett are not men whose 
_ testimony on this or any other subject is to be lightly 
_ discounted. The two last named have been intimate 
personal friends of the writer for many years ; both 
are scientists of repute, both fellows of the Royal 
_ Society ; both have devoted half a lifetime to Psychical 
_ Research ; and both are fully convinced as all the 
world knows that the survival of personality after the 
_ shock of physical dissolution has been fully demon- 
_ strated. In fact, it may be safely asserted that no 
person who has ever taken the trouble to familiarise 
_ himself with the facts collected by the Society for 
Psychical Research during thé last thirty years or more 
would be prepared to deny the genuineness of the 
_ phenomena upon which spiritualism is based, what- 
ever interpretation they may choose to give of those 
phenomena. 
Moreover, the Church as such has never denied them 
in the past and does not deny them now ; its attitude 
is not that of denial but of warning. The writer once 
presided at a meeting addressed by the late Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson in which that gifted speaker and 
author gave a remarkable exposition of the reasons 
governing authoritative Roman Catholic practice re- 
garding communication with the dead. He declared 
that nearly everything established in recent times by 
Psychical Research had been fully known and admitted 
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for ages in the communion to which he peleae we 


had given new scientific names to ancient facts and that 


was all. The Roman Church did not deny and never 2 


had denied the validity of these facts, but it discouraged 


reliance upon them because it knew the perils attending 4 


intercourse with unseen worlds on the purely psychic 


plane. That God for His own wise purposes did 
occasionally permit discarnate beings to appear to 
persons still in the flesh, that both devils and angels 


did also in this way communicate with mortals from 


time to time, that saints had been lifted off the ground ~ 


in ecstasy, that lights and voices and the moving of 
- physical objects by supernatural means were veritable 


commonplaces of experience of mediumship—all these, _ 
he said, could be taken for granted. But what could — 
not be taken for granted was that they were harmless 
or an aid to religion, much less a substitute for it. In — 
the doctrine of the Communion of Saints alone was _ 


safe direction for fellowship with the blessed dead, but — 


that fellowship was real and true and full of comfort. 


Little needs to be added to this general statement, 


but the writer is convinced that nine people out of ten 


who go to professional mediums in search of solace for _ 


love bereaved are unaware of the disappointments and 
deceptions that may await them, not always the 
_ medium’s fault by any means. They are entering a 


region of uncertainties, bewildering mystifications, 


baffling and mysterious hindrances. It would seem 


probable that the plane nearest to our own in the © 


world of extra-physical relations is peopled by spirits 
of a comparatively low order—earth-bound, as they are 


aK. 
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; : often described—and these delight in impersonating 
_ others, in lying and tricking, and sometimes in placing 


sinister temptations in the way of those who have » 


_ dealings with them. A fact that needs to be impressed 


upon the modern mind is that demon possession is not 
a phenomenon of New Testament times alone but takes 


- place now with dire effects; it is madness to throw 


one’s being open to the influx of occult forces on the 
bare assumption that they may be good. The sub- 
ponsciousness of the medium or the sitters often 
supplies a considerable part of the messages which 
purport to come from deceased relatives of the latter. 
As is well known, these messages are commonly vague, . 
oracular, unsatisfying, and would suggest that those 
supposed to be uttering them have lost rather than | 
gained in mental power and insight since their de-. 
parture from earth. The trivial, gossipy, foolish 
character of many of the so-called communications is 
proverbial. 4 

But, most of all, it should be understood that the 
psychic and the spiritual are not the same thing, 
although people often talk as though they were. No 
man is necessarily any better morally for dabbling 
in the occult, and he may readily become worse. 
Necromancy is no substitute for religion and should 
never be confused with it. To-day, as always, people 
are inclined to take short-cuts to what is real and 


abiding, and it cannot be done. The only sure ground 


of fellowship with the unseen is the spiritual ground. 


- Through the gateways of goodness, humility, and 


simple faith in the redeeming love of God we ascend _ 


<A 
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to what is ours; and this applies to what we have 


-“ loved long since and lost awhile’’ as much as to 
anything else. Would we hold speech with our dead ? 


Then let us do it in Christ and not otherwise. Do we 
seek assurance that their love is still coming through 


to us amid the darkness and perplexities of this present _ . 


life ? Then let us live so as to be worthy of it, and it 
will be strange indeed if we do not soon obtain some 
sweet token j 


That life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own. 


Do we want help and guidance and relief in sorrow 


from those who were wont to give us of their best in 
days that are no more? Let us rest confident that 
death can do nothing to diminish the interest of our 


- beloved in us and our doings, and that probably. they : 


understand better how to minister to us now than they 
did when still -subject to the illusions and limitations. 
of mortality. 

There must be wisdom with great Death: | 

The dead shall look me thro’ and thro’. 

Be near us when we climb or fall: ; 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 

With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


v,! CHAPTER XXXIV 


THE INCONSOLABLE 


TH® writer remembers being startled many years ago 
by a poignant ejaculation flung from the lips of a - 
celebrated divine in the middle of a sermon. “‘ The 
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air is choked with death,’’ he eae: The pain of it 
hushed the assembly to a stillness almost painfully 


_. intense, for everyone present knew that it issued from 


a breaking heart ; the speaker had just lost all that = 


- valued most in the world. 


There are many people who could use these identical 
words to-day as descriptive of their feelings. The air 
is, indeed, choked with death—the death of our best _ 


and bravest, of the young and strong far more than of 


the aged and infirm. There are plenty of broken 


hearts everywhere ; we need not look far to find them 


though they hide their grief and draw a veil of dignified 
reticence between themselves and the world. It is 


_ truly remarkable how little public evidence there is of 


the sorrow that is being endured in countless homes 
throughout our land at the present time ; one could 
almost imagine from the demeanour ef those who 
frequent our great shopping centres and places of 
entertainment that the burden of our national losses 


on land and sea was being easily borne. But we are — 


not deceived ; we all know that underneath this ex- 
terior of calm and cheerfulness, sometimes even of 
gaiety and apparent thoughtlessness, the wounds of 
bereavement are aching and bleeding. Thereis scarcely 
a circle one enters in which there is not some token of 


the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more. 


Amid all the emotional disturbance of the abnormal 
period through which we are passing—much of it evil, 
much of it selfish and fraught with sad results for 
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future generations—this plaintive rote is ever sounding = 
also, the voice of the love that mourns its dead and will im 
not be.consoled. & 
Concerning this all but universal experience here 
are some things which need to be said again and again. __ 
The first and greatest is that death does nothing to _ 
destroy, or even- to lessen, what is truly ours. But 
what is ours? Only our spiritual possessions. When 
we . hence all that we shall carry with us is what we ~ 
all else must be left behind. We own nothing _ 
aoe is outside of us, so to speak ; our holding in any- 
thing is that which goes down to the roots of our being, 


- its spiritual value, its imperishable affinities with our 


soul’s good. What we loveinoneanotherthat answers _ 
to this description can no more pass away and be as 
though it were not than the sun can be plucked out of — 
heaven when: it sets at eventide. ‘‘ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
The very furrows on the brow of our beloved may be ~ 
dear to us, but it still remains true that what is dearest 

of all has never been revealed to mortal eyes and is 
beyond the touch of death or decay. Never yet have 
we looked upon friend or lover as he really is; never - 
have we seen him at all save with that vision of soul — 
which has little to do with sense. The precious thing -- 
in our human fellowships eludes observation and ~ 
analysis. The body is its sacrament, to an extent its 
language, its mode of utterance on our present plane of — 
life ; but it does not cease to exist when the body is ~ 
laid down; it may, indeed, be more alive than ever 
and be more ‘than ever ours. Whether it shall be so ~ 
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or not, depends on the spiritual level on which it has 


_ been ours hitherto. ~ - 


Comparatively few people appear to understand with 
clearness the depth of comfort that there is in the 
Christian doctrine of the Communion of Saints. If 


| they did they would never turn to any lesser solace. 


When we kneel at the Lord’s table we are in immediate ~ 
touch with the Church in heaven as well as the Church 


on earth; there isa commerce of souls going on, a 


giving and receiving of blessedness fuller than we know. 
It all centres in our blessed Lord Himself, who is the 
golden bridge between the hither and the yonder, 
between time and eternity, and the life of all that is 
worthy to live in human relations as in everything else. 
Is it for a moment conceivable that our blessed dead 


have ceased to think of and pray for us, or that their 


___ love for us could be lessened by the fact that they have 
' gone a little while before us into that state where pain . 
and loss are known no more? “I know that he shall 
_-rise again in the resurrection at the last day,’’ said poor 
-sorrowing Martha at her brother’s graveside. ‘I am 


the resurrection,’ was the Master’s reply, as true now 


as it was then. Everything that is of Him in human 
love but rises to a higher height and becomes more 


_ beautiful as it passes from one plane of expression to 


‘another. Alas! that we should be so faithless and so ~ 


slow to grasp the benefits of the Saviour’ S promise to 
His own. 
Surprisingly little is said: in the New Testament 


“ about the renewal of earthly fellowships in the Beyond. 


It is one of those things which come within the category 
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of our Lord’s impressive explanation—an explanation 
which covers a very obs field: ‘If it were not so I 
would have told you.” We may take it for granted ; 
nothing that is essential to the soul’s felicity in heaven 
in heaven will be wanting, and our felicity would be — 

something short if there were no personal reunion with 


those “‘ loved long since and lost awhile’ ; in truth ~ 


it would be a poor heaven which excluded this factor 
of bliss. But, on the other hand, we need to be ~~ 
warned against the frequently belittling character of 4 
merely personal relationships ; to shut ourselves up 
within them entirely is to miss a larger prospect in 
which they are embraced without being in any way 
diminished or destroyed. We can only care intensely 


- for a very few people—now. Constituted as we are we _ 


cannot throw our personal love and interest over a 
very wide area. But nothing is more certain than that — 
_ we shall not always remain as we are now. In the 
mansions of the blest we shall be other and greater 
beings than at present we can more than dimly glimpse ; 
consciousness will be enhanced and glorified, and—may 

we not say it with reverence ?—we shall come to love as 
Christ loves, to have a. capacity for loving immeasurably 
vaster than here in the flesh is remotely possible. This 
is the teaching of the New Testament as the goal of 
allsaintship. “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that when he (or it)shall appear, we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.”’ 

Little do we dream of the glory in store for us. All 
that is of the earth alone in our love for others will be 
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shed by and by, but what is of heaven will mount and. 
glow with divine splendours, enter upon new powers, — 
new ranges of delight. To love as Christ loves—this is 
the ever-widening vista before the ascending soul. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE MEASUREMENT OF PAIN. 


THE main point of our earlier observation on this sub- — 
ject will bear restating in other terms. Briefly put, 
it was that the magnitude of the problem was not quite 
what it seemed and that the range of the world’s 
suffering could all be compressed within the single 
experience of the one being, whoever he might be, who 


was called upon to bear the most. That this is the 


truth about the matter, grave and important as it is, 
becomes apparent on reflection. 
_ To begin with, we cannot but recognise that the 
amount of pain to which any creature, whether human — 
or subhuman, is liable, is determined by two factors, 
consciousness and nervous organisation, and these may 
almost be held to imply each other. Our capacity for 
' pain is thus the measure of our rank in the scale of being. 
A reptile has not the same capacity for pain as that 
exhibited by a highly-bred dog, for instance, nor has a 
savage anything like the physical sensitiveness of a 
refined and cultivated European or American. Vivid- 
ness of imagination plays a great part,in intensifying 
our awareness of pain, and there can be little imagina- 
tion without a highly developed self-consciousness. 
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‘The great distinction between ourselves and the lower om 
animals consists in the fact that we are self-conscious 


and they are not, or, to put it another way, that we are 


able to take past and future into our calculations when 


estimating the significance of the present and they are - 


not. 

This statement is made with caution and discrimina 
_ tion; it is undeniably true on the whole, but may 
require to be modified a little in respect to a few 


individual cases. There are brutish types of humanity, — 


and there are wonderfully intelligent types among our 
humbler kinsfolk, the birds and beasts. The writer 


‘thas owned dogs which appeared to him to be self- — 
conscious in every sense in which that quality could be — 


predicated of a human being, but perhaps their self, 
- consciousness did not extend very far afterall. Plainly 
they could reason up to a point ; they had good moral 
qualities, and, so far as one could judge, the rudiments 
of a conscience. But, for all that, there was between 


them and the human family a great gulf fixed. The 
dog that lies on the hearth-rug at your feet, close though ~ 


the friendship be between him and you,-yet lives in a 
different world from you. He knows nothing of the 


issues that convulse civilisation to-day ; he can render 


you no counsel in times of stress and danger, though he 
be willing to stand by you to the death therein ; he 


may sympathise with you in your sorrows, and is sad 
when you weep, but he does not know the causes of 


your troubles and cannot enter into an understanding 
of the truly vital problems affecting your existence 


from day to day. Henry Drummond points out in his — 
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Ascent of Man ee that the ratio in all higher capacity 
between man and the rest of creation is as ninety-nine | 
_ and nine-tenths to a tenth. This is an overwhelming 
proportion and not to be accounted for by evolution 
or any other set of factors but those of God’s direct 
_ creative act and self-communication to the soul He has 
_ madein Hisownimage. As Young has it in his “‘ Night 
_ Thoughts ” :— 
How poor, how rich, how abject, how august, 
ee How complicate, how wonderful is man ! 
_ But we have to pay a high price for our comparative 
eminence as over against the rest of the sentient crea- 
tion. The higher we rise the more we can suffer ; the 
fuller our psychic development the more are we exposed 
to the assaults of pain and evil, and the wider the range 
within which these ills can be felt and experienced. 
There is no truer saying than that of Holy Scripture 
that he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 
Of necessity it must be so ; it is a mark of our greatness 
in an un-ideal world and an evidence that we belong 
essentially to another. Shelley’s haunting line accur- 
ately describes poor struggling humanity ever ill at 
ease between earth and heaven :— 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
Of saddest thought. 


The wounded horse whose scream rings over the 
battlefield—a truly terrible sound-to those who have 
_ever heard it—will begin to crop the grass in the hedge- 
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row presently while yet he lies weltering in his nlGoa.- 
The sheep dies in patience under the butcher’s knife, 


for the simple reason that he does not realise he is — 
being slain. The tragedy of the lower creation is grim _ 


enough no doubt, but we need not assume it to be bigger 


than it is; fear plays a great part therein, but not fear : 
as we should feel it ; it never lastslong. Itisanutter — 
delusion to suppose that the denizens of the wild look 


upon the terrors of their lot as we should in like circum-_ 


stances. When we commiserate their sufferings it is 


well to make allowance for the fact that these are not © 


to them what they would be to us. 


Moreover, the problem of the world’s ancen is | 
narrowed down. very considerably when we realise — 
that it is simply the problem of how much any one — 
physical and mental organisation is able to bear at any — 
one time. There is a point beyond which merciful — 
Nature interposes and refuses to allow us to bear any — 
more. The tortured brain swoons;! the burdened — 
heart ceases to respond to the successive blows of fate 
with the same piercing intensity as at first. Theagony — 
is bad enough even then, but these are its limits. And ~ 





we suffer one at once, notin the mass. Iften thousand 
men suffer to-day where only one suffered before, that — 


does not mean that each suffers ten thousand times as 


much as he otherwise would ; each bears his own share — 
and no more. Many people are oppressed by the - 


‘ 


thought of the enormous total of the pain and sorrow © 
that is being endured in the world to-day, but surely _ 


they are mistaken. The real problem is not one of 
numbers but of individual capacity. The war. has 
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E: as A ot one whit bigger than it was before. The 
* question is not why so many should have to suffer, but _ 
_ why any does or ever did. If only one single human . 
being out of all the millions that have ever lived on — 
_ earth should be condemned to agonise somewhere on 
the far-off edge of things while the rest of us escaped, 
_ the problem of pain would still be here in all its force. 
' We should still have to ask why this discordant fact 
_ was permitted in God’s fair world. 
So back we come to the contemplation of the mystery 
of the cross of Christ. That is central, vital, all 
_ inclusive. If we can see any light on that we have 
seen to the heart of all the sorrow that ever has been 
or ever shall be till time shall be no more. 


U 2 : F E: - 
CHAPTER XXXVI 


ers THE -PRACTICE OF FAITH 


ONE of the most significant featutes, fe our time is the 
- development both within and without the Church of 
- numerous cults and fraternities of a quasi-mystical 
& character. This was specially marked before the war, 
| and the tendency may have received a cold douche 
by the horrid reversion to a barbarous type which the 
war betokens; but it has only been checked, it has 
not been killed, and to a considerable extent is still 
flourishing as many phenomena indicate. We have 

already adverted to spiritualism as perhaps the most 
notable of the movements in question and typical of 
q them all. It has its votaries atnong some of the most 
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devout of churchgoers, and it also includes many 
who repudiate Christianity as a religion and deny the 
Divinity of our Lord. To classify spiritualism as a 
religion in itself is a misnomer ; there is no necessary 
connection between belief in intercourse with discarnate 
‘beings andany particular form of faith. Asstatedina 
previous chapter, we may admit the genuineness of 
spiritualistic phenomena without thereby identifying 
ourselves with a non-Christian or anti-Christian creed. 
Spiritualism is probably the only one of the cults — 
teferred to above which has really gained by the war, 
and it is easy to understand why. Thousands of — 
aching, hungry hearts, bereaved of their dearest and 
best, turn avidly to anything that promises assurance 
that death is not master after all, that love and 
memory survive his impact, and that communication — 
is possible betwixt hither and yonder, souls still in 


_ the flesh reaching out and clasping souls temporarily 


sundered from them by the thin veil of sense. 

Before the war it was different. Not spiritualism, 
but Christian Science was then in the ascendant ; and 
here, again, the facts are susceptible of a recente 
explanation. People were not troubling then so much 
about the world to come as about the worries and 
troubles of this. They wanted to escape from disease, 
poverty, inability to succeed in life, vicious propensities 
—in fine, of all the ordinary causes of suffering and 
sadness. This was the dominant craving of a restless, © 
over-burdened, neurotic age, an age of rush and struggle, 
of wear and tear, of anxiety and dread. More than 
in any previous age our troubles were troubles of the 
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; _ hervous system and due mainly to the strain under which 
we were living and the pace we were obliged to keep up 
in our daily activities. The Nemesis of artificiality 
had overtaken us, and the very complexity of our 
industrial civilisation was forcing us to seek relief and 
rest. So, as William James has it in his “ Varieties 
of Religious Experience,” the gospel of healthy- 
mindedness arose in many different forms, of which 
Christian Science was the chief but not the pioneer. 
Christian Science gained more adherents than the 
others because it was the most uncompromisingly 
confident in the application of its principles, and it 
_ certainly produced results and is producing them still. 
If we hear less of it than ‘we used to do it is because 
_ the shock of the war has brought home to people’s 
minds the inevitable limitations of all optimistic 
_ systems of belief and practice ; they see that there is 
_ more suffering than ever in the world, more overt 
wickedness, more blatant menace of evil, and they 
feel that somehow the mere persistent assertion of the . 
opposite has failed to justify itself in presence of hard 
and terrible facts. 
On the other hand the question is worth asking: 
What was it that gave Christian Science, faith healing, 
mental therapeutics, and a whole host of similar 
doctrines, societies, and organisations the wonderful 
vogue that they undoubtedly had a few years ago and 
to a lesser degree still possess ? It was not for nothing 
- that in every part of the western world circles should 
thus spring up for the inculcation of a happier and 


sweeter mode of thinking, feeling, and acting, not 
i # > \ 
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to speak of other atid more tangible benefits given ae 





‘received. We may put the answer into a single a 


sentence: It was due to the re-emphasis put upon 


the power of faith to overcome all ills. There was — 
a note wanting in conventional Christianity—more : 
than one for that matter—and this new uprising of — 


the soul of man supplied it. We had almost ceased to 


speak of faith as being of any value in the practical | 


affairs of life; we hoped rather than believed, we — 


aspired rather than claimed what was Divinely ours. 
We reduced faith to a religious virtue only—that is, 


_we exercised it in the acceptance of certain propositions 
about God, sin, salvation, and the like—and even 
then very lukewarmly—but we hardly dared to apply - 


it to everything that entered into our experience as . 


so freely illustrated in the New Testament. We were 
_ not a joyous race, or if we were it was only in proportion 
as we joined in the secular love of pleasure and excite- 


ment supremely characteristic of our time; joy in 
religion was all but dead. Perhaps we are less joyous" 


than ever now; to many joy may even seem out of 


place in view of the world’s awful woe; perhaps the — 


frivolity of the music hall and the comic opera may be 
regarded by some as the only alternative to utter 


depression and despair, though to indulge in it. be 


like a dance with death. It does not follow that they 
are right. What was and is wrong with us is the loss 
of triumphant faith, faith immediately related to 


everything with which we have to do, faith that — 


_ counts nothing too hard for the Lord and waits moment _ 
by moment on His bounty and love. 
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= A The Church ought never to have needed outside : 
eeeivons to come into being to remind her of this 
and to show her afresh what such faith could do. The 
_ root principle of all modes of the gospel of healthy- 
_ mindedness is simply an invincible confidence that 
God is the never-failing supply of every good that - 
‘His children may need; we have to take it from His 
hands, and faith is our taking power; that is all, 
but it works revolutions in the conduct of life. The 
weak become strong, the weary and heavy laden find 
rest in the midst of toil and effort, the depressed and 
anxious and afraid learn the secret of inner tranquillity 
-and peace. There is no sorrow that will not yield to 
“it, or at least become transformed and ennobled by its 
power so that it is no longer sorrow unillumined by 
hope. And these changes in the inner man have 
their parallel and expression in the things of the 
outer man also. Doors open at the touch of faith, 
friends appear when they are needed, untoward circum- 
stances wear a new aspect or vanish away; the sting 
is plucked out of everything that threatens the soul’s 
__ well-being. These are not theories only, but facts 
abundantly attested by experience. Faith and fear 
are mutually exclusive ; when one is in the other is 
out, and when fear goes it takes most other ills 
with ite; 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE WORLD’S CRISIS 


Of all the Christian paradoxes that which centres in the 
Cross of Christ is by far the most profound. Here we — 

“have the greatest tragedy in the world’s history become 
the source and symbol of the world’s hope ;_unrelieved 
failure transmuted into glorious success ; that which 
to all appearance sealed the doom of a religious move- 
ment become its very dynamic; that which can be 

- least understood or explained in connection with the 

_ personality and work of our Saviour the very thing 
on which we lay most stress, the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth. Most of all 
perhaps, we discern in the mystery of the passion of God’ 
for the salvation of man the one clear light upon the 
problem of the world’s woe, the one transforming fact — 
that reveals the sacredness of sorrow and the love in 
the heart of pain. 

To all outward appearance the death of our Lord on 
_Calvary was no more and no less a martyrdom than 
that’ of many thousands who since that event have 

died in His cause or than pioneers of truth andrighteous- _ 
ness have had to endure in all ages at the hands of 
ignorance and bigotry. Socrates drinking his cup 
of hemlock was no less a victim of intolerance and 
obscurantism, no less a sufferer for truth and righteous- — 
ness than was Jesus sentenced by a Roman magistrate 
at the instigation of the rulers of His own people. But 
there was a difference somewhere nevertheless. That 


redemption of mankind, and the cross of Jesus has. 
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cup of hemlock has not become the emblem of the 


Wherein consists the difference; why should the - 


execution of one poor helpless victim of tyranny and 


' malice—one out of hundreds of thousands upon whom 


was inflicted the very same penalty at that cruel period ; 


two others suffered it along with the Man of Sorrows 


'Himself—why should this one judicial murder out of 


in the age-long conflict of good with evil, the supreme 


_ tion? It canonly be that that death was more and other | 


crisis in the moral history of our race, the grand 
declaration of our release from the bondage of corrup- 


than it seemed. Nothing else can account for the 


— 


wonders it has wrought and is still working in the 


hearts and lives of men and women, not to speak of 
_ human society as a whole wherein its influence is no 
less manifest but more slowly apprehended. Up to — 


a point the passion of Jesus was simply part of the | 


~ passion of all sentient life ; beyond that point it was 


unique. In externals it was merely what attends © 


all faithful service to an ideal; in essence it was 
something greater. We might in truth turn the 


statement the other way round and say that what 
Jesus bore on Calvary was the consummation of what. 


humanity has endured since time began and at the 
same time the promise of our deliverance therefrom. 
It was not the manner of the death, but the worth 
of Him who died that made the difference. Al 
generations were represented in that sacrificial act. 
It looked back as well as forward; it gathered up 


myriads have become to us to-day the central event 
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into itself all the blood and tears of all the centuries | : : 
and bore them to triumph. . Calvary is not anepisode — 
in history; it is history epitomised. It is not — 
explained as part of what man suffers; it is the 
whole of it. | 
It has been said that from all eternity he cross is 
in the heart of the Father, and surely this is true, but 
‘we only know it to be true because of the cross set up - 
on a little knoll outside Jerusalem long ago. That — 
which then became manifest as a fact in history had — 
‘been a fact of the spiritual order all along. God 
is no silent detached spectator of the agonies of His 
children ; like them and with them He bows to the 
law that only through the gateway of sacrifice can the 
perfect good become revealed for what it is and in the 
revealing flame into glory. From all eternity God 
is what He is and never can be other, but it will take — 
‘Him to all eternity to live forth what Heis ; andamong ~ 
the things impossible to omnipotence, as we have — 
‘previously remarked, is the task of manifesting — 
eternal perfection without the cross. It is in the 
nature of things that it must beso ; there is no avoiding 
it. The expression, ‘‘ the Lamb slain from the found- — 
ation of the world’’ may be a mistranslation, but 
it represents an indefeasible truth. . oe 
- When our Lord rode into Jerusalem on the first 
Palm Sunday He was, so the eschatologists tell is, — 
engaged in forcing an issue. He was compelling — 
Israel to accept Him or reject Him, to save its soul 
alive by enthroning Him or fill up the measure of its 
iniquity by destroying Him. On the face of it this 
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is indeed true, but the issue was other and deeper 
than it seemed. It was not the visible with which 
‘He was mainly concerned but the invisible; not 
the material, but the spiritual. It mattered little 
_ what priests and Pharisees might do, but a great deal 
- what the forces of evil that acted through them might 


do. His real conflict was not with flesh -and blood, 


but with all that in the universe was in rebellion 
against God, and upon His.sacred head all the fury 
of that opposition was concentrated ; either He must 
break its power or it would break His. will. If it 

could have succeeded in making Him like itself in any 
degree, bringing Him over to its side in however small 
a measure, penetrating His soul, so to speak, with its 


__ Own virus, it would have prevailed, whatever might 
or might not happen to the outward man. But 


this was just what’ it could not do. It could tear 
His life away from Him, wrench soul and body apart, — 
rend the veil of the flesh wherein dwelt the Light. 
_ of the World, but it was helpless to do more. Truly 
spoke the eternal Son of God as the ordeal drew to 
a head: “The Prince of this world cometh and 
hath nothing in Me.” By allowing evil to do its 
worst to His mortal nature, while Himself remaining 
unchanged in spirit and purpose and obedience to 
His Father’s will, Jesus vanquished and overthrew 
it and turned its seeming triumph into utter defeat. 
Earth knew nothing of what was at stake, but heaven 
‘knew, and so did hell. It will take long for the 
‘results of that victory to be gathered in, but nothing 
‘can undo it or forfeit what has been done. On Calvary’s 
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tree all humanity fought and conquered a ‘hitherto j 


invincible foe. 
The question has been asked, What auld have 


happened had our Blessed Redeemer been worsted in 


His lonely grapple with the powers of darkness as 
our head and representative long ago? And it is more 
than speculation to answer: The whole spiritual 
future of the race trembled in the balance just then. 
Humanly speaking, nothing could have saved man- 
kind from utter decadence and reversion to a degraded 
type Or worse. Creation would have been a failure. 
Everything pointed downward ; corruption had seized 
upon society in every part of the civilised world ; 


the forces of death were steadily gaining ground and 


_icy despair had fallen upon all sensitive hearts. Jesus 
turned the scale and gave the world a new start, a 
new hope, a new life. Let us thankfully remember 


this in the dark hour upon which we have once more ~ 


entered. He is on the throne and the anes of 
dominion is in ee hand. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 
THE RESURRECTION 


_ Tue Resurrection of our Lord from the dead on the 
first Easter Sunday of the Christian dispensation is 
_ rightly and generally regarded as the culmination of 
_ His redeeming work and the attestation of His triumph 


over sin and death. But for this event, humanly 


speaking, the history of the last nineteen centuries 
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_ would have been utterly different, for there would have 
been no Gospel and no Church. Its significance has 
~ various aspects—doctrinal, spiritual, moral, historic— 
_ none of which need specially to be mentioned in the 
present connection or could be adequately treated in 
_ this column. They are well enough known to most 
readers, as they are presumed in the entire system of 
Christian belief and practice. 
But, strangely enough, in these days it is the fact 
_ itself which is called in question rather than its conse- 
_ quences, or, to say the least, occasions most difficulty 
to many honest and thoughtful minds; and we are 
confronted with the perplexing spectacle of professing - 
Christians, including some of the most devout and 
_ scholarly divines of the age, attempting to account 
for their Christianity on some other ground than that 
of the empty tomb. Those who would give us a non 
- miraculous Christianity naturally feel the Resurrection 
to be their greatest stumbling-block because it is the 
greatest miracle of all. They want to keep all the 
- spiritual results of the Resurrection without believing 
in the Resurrection itself; or, as perhaps the case 
‘might be more accurately put, they try to explain 


_. the phenomena of the Resurrection in some other way 


than that in which it has been traditionally accepted 
and the New Testament affirms. Thus we have the 
swoon theory, and the apparition theory, and the 
spiritual impression theory—designed to show that the 
Apostolic Christians could and did become convinced 
of their Master’s continued existence after the cruci- 
fixion, although perhaps His body still lay in. Joseph 
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| of Arimathea’s sepulchre and phere ated into dust. 


What does it matter, we are asked, how the conviction 
came to the disciples that Jesus was alive so long as it 


was the truth? All else would follow in due course, 





just as it has done; the Christian revelation is not 


_ dependent for its validity upon a violent supersession of 


the known laws of Nature, but in demonstration of the 


_ Spirit and of power. The one great thing that needed 
to be done to make the Church possible was not that 


‘ Jesus should rise from the dead, but that He should 


be known to have survived death. 
We may admit without hesitation the weight of this 


contention as far as it goes. We must admit, too, 
that the problem it is meant to relieve is a serious one — 


for minds constituted as ours are at the present day. 


The very uniqueness of the fact of the Resurrection 
is against its ready acceptance by the modern world ; 
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it has no parallel. Then there is the further difficulty 


of getting the New Testament accounts of it to tally — 
with each other in detail. How much easier and 
simpler, one might conclude, to say at once that our = 


Lord’s Resurrection was not from the tomb but from 


the cross; that His sacrifice was consummated in — 


death, and thereafter death had no more dominion 
over Him ; that He died as all men die, sharing human 
lot to the uttermost, and now lives as the ever-present 
inspiration of all the good that is done in the world 
through faith in His name! 

But this explanation will not do. Not only are 


stubborn facts against it, but the whole trend of 


inherent probability is against it likewise. To begin 
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- with, we should have to say that Christianity leaped 
into being upon a lie, for nothing could be clearer than 
that the first Christians literally believed that the 
physical body of Jesus came forth from the tomb in 
_ which it had been laid by loving hands a few hours 
before; it was no ecstasy, dream, or vision which 
_ persuaded them of this ; they were quite sure they had 
- seen Him, touched Him, talked with Him after He was 
risen ; and they could never, never have been induced 
to behave as they afterwards did on any other terms. 
The New Testament witness is consistent about this 
from first to last. There was not a single member -of 
the Apostolic band who had any doubts about it. Not 
from beginning to end do we get so much as a hint that 
they thought it possible they had seen a ghost or that 
the murdered form of their Master might have sunk 
into corruption in the rock-hewn cavern with the sealed 
door within which they knew it had been placed. To 
_ them He either rose or He did not rise ; if their senses 
had not deceived them, they had seen Him again in the 
flesh after He was dead—in the same body as of 


 old—and all their world was changed by that stupendous 
- fact, which, be it remembered, was no more easy to 
_ believe then than now. 


The issue before us is really after all a very simple 
one. Do we or do we not know what matter is and 
what its potentialities are? Obviously we do not. 
That is just where the average man is apt to take too 
much for granted. He assumes that because we know 
- how matter will behave within given conditions that 
therefore we know all about its nature and properties, 
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- whereas we do nothing of the kind. The farther we 


push back the borders of our knowledge of the material 
_ universe the more we widen the area of our ignorance. 
The boldest scientist would not declare that we know 
more to-day of what matter is in itself than men knew 
in the Stone Age. But may we not venture to say that 
‘it is the language of spirit, spirit’s mode of manifesta- 
tion in a three-dimensional universe ? Surely every 
reasonable analogy entitles us to affirm as much as 


that about it. And what other language could our — | 


Lord have used that would have been half so convincing 
as the language of the physical body itself to declare 
that He was risen ? and the point of the argument is 


that it was no more difficult for Him to use that language 


than any other. An apparition would have been 
_ Janguage, a means of conveying a message from spirit 
to spirit ; but an apparition might have been regarded 


as illusion, andin any case would not have been one. 
ae . . ° { 
whit more or less a miracle than the resuscitation of the 


~ 


physical body. The post-resurrection appearances of - 


our Lord can only be adequately explained on the 
hypothesis that One who was no longer subject to the 
ordinary conditions governing life in a three-dimen- 
sional world was deliberately revealing Himself under 
those conditions for the sake of some to whom that 
mode of His self-manifestation was necessary in order 
to assure them that the bond between Him and them. 
could not be broken by death. 


Moreover—and this is a point of great importance 


' which not everyone as yet would be prepared to concede 
—a certain amount of evidence is forthcoming that 
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_under abnormal and little understood conditions — 
- material objects will behave in a way that supports 
_ this view of the use made by our Lord of His physical 
_ body after the Resurrection. That body was the same. 
and yet not the same as before; it came and went 
_ without regard to ordinary means of transportation — 
from one place to another; it was able to pass 
through closed doors and on occasion to vanish 
out of sight. And yet it was still a physical body, 
with the print of the nails in it and capable of 
_ receiving food. “‘ Handle Me, and see; for a spirit 
-hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have,’ said 
_ the risen Master to His awe-stricken friends. What, 
_ then, had-happened that the resurrection body was 
able to exercise such new powers? Well, what would 
_ seem to happen to a body operating only in a two- 
_ dimensional world if it were suddenly to begin to. 
_ function in three?) Lay a penny on the table-cloth 
and imagine it to be endowed with consciousness. It 
_ will know nothing of any world but the world of surfaces 
and lines. Imagine other pennies to be in intercourse 
_ with it, and then take it up in your hand or raise or 
lower it below the edge of the table at your pleasure ; 
to its fellow-pennies it will seem to appear and disappear 
_ like a ghost, although it is as solid and realasthey. In 
_ the opinion of the present writer it is overwhelmingly 
_ probable that this is the kind of explanation which will 
best fit the facts narrated in the New Testament 
concerning the post-resurrection body of our Lord, and 
he ventures to predict that a future generation will 
discern no insuperable difficulty either in the account 
aN 
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‘of the empty tomb or in the events that follower 


during the great forty days wherein Jesus came and 
went, as it were between earth and heaven. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
WHAT IS THE eee ? 


A FEw years ago Professor een: of Harvard, ina 
masterly essay, made the striking statement that such 
hold as the Church of Rome possessed over the minds 
of men to-day was due to its firm refusal to be rational- 
ised. The same would apply mutatis mutandis to all 
other Churches. The professor was writing from a 
detached standpoint concerning the struggle of the © 
Modernists against authority. In his judgment, he 
said, the instinct of authority was right in its firm 
opposition to Modernism and all its works, for if 
Modernism as a spirit, tendency, or outlook were to suc- 
ceed, the peculiar claim of the Church to a hearing was 


doomed. The Church is either the custodian and 


mediator of supernal mysteries or it is nothing; the 
moment you reduce it to the level of a society existing — 
side by side with others for the promotion of temporal — 
well-being, and with no stronger sanction for its 
existence, you have destroyed any spell it has ever 
been able to exercise over heart and conscience. i 

This, perhaps, is not quite the way the distinguished — 
academic in question put his case, but is sufficiently 
near to it to be allowed to pass. It is worth pondering - 


seriously. There are many persons at the present 
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time who insist that the Church must be prepared to 


assimilate its dogmas to modern modes of thought or 


perish, that as an institution it is looked upon with 
scant respect because of its failure to do this, and that 
until we are able to couch our message in the mental | 
dialect of the age there will be fewer and fewer to listen: 


Of those who utter this warning or reproach not a few 
are earnest Churchmen themselves ; it is hardly possible 


to take up a periodical devoted to the interests of the 


_ educated classes without coming across their latest 


jeremiads, often very ably expressed. They are right, 
too, if we have regard only to the duty of making 


- ourselves intelligible to the masses; the profoundest 


truths can be simply stated, and the greatness of a 
theme is no excuse for obscurity. Never was a simpler 
teacher than our Lord so far as the form of His utterance 
was concerned, but who has ever yet exhausted their 
spiritual content ? No one who dares to speak in His 
name to-day should be satisfied with any lower ideal ; 


- it is our bounden duty to state Christian truth as far 


as we can in language that the himblest can understand; 
there is no justification for employing the mental 
symbolism of a bygone age when addressing ourselves 
to the needs of the present. 

But that is all that should be conceded, and we 
should be careful not to go farther. The Church is a 


supernatural society, and must never lose sight of the 


fact, or the very thing it seeks to accomplish will be 
rendered void, namely, the task of winning for Christ 
the allegiance of a sinful, suffering world. The form 
of an appeal is one thing and the spirit is quite another, 
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Christianity is not et a system of ethics nora — 
‘scheme for the regulation of human affairs in the lump, 
nor, indeed, of secular application at all. This is a 
perilous thing to say if it be not carefully guarded. No — 
one would be so foolish as to assert that the Gospel had 
nothing to say on the subject of man’s relation to his — 
brother man here on earth or how peace and happiness — 
can best be secured to human society as a whole ; but — 
let it never be forgotten that this is not the firsé object - 
of Christian endeavour, but only the outcome there- 
of ; the first object is to bring men into right relations — 
with God and the life eternal, to put them in touch — 
with a reality above and beyond all temporal values, 
To make the mistake of encouraging men to think and — 
feel about religion as though it were on all fours with 
Parliaments, medicine, commerce, art and science, © 
the Press and literature generally—in fact, with all 
that constitutes the sum of human interests in an 
ordinary way from hour to hour—is to bid for spiritual _ 
bankruptcy. The world we have cheated thus will _ 
curse us by-and-by if we do. 4 
For the world is hungry—weary and hungry for thes 
stable and abiding, for Divine cleansing and comfort, 
for escape from itself, and retreat to a refuge immune — 
to the ills of mortality. We have this treasure in our 
keeping ; the Church is, or should be, a place of retreat — 
for troubled souls, for those who have learned the utter _ 
emptiness of life which concentrates attention upon — 
‘earthly well-being only or chiefly. Do not let us 
rationalise too much in dealing either with the wicked 
or the heart-broken ; they do not want to prove, they 
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want to possess. “A religion that I can understand 
is no religion for me,’ was the startling observation 


~ once made to the writer by a man of the world. The 


_ former disapproved it at the time, but is far from 
wishing to do so now. That which transcends reason 
need not outrage reason ; the spiritual and the intel- 
lectual are on different planes, and even the ethical 
~ may be advocated on natural instead of supernatural 
grounds. Religion is in essence both super-intellectual 
and super-ethical, though in the midst of temporal 
conditions it has to be presented in terms that take 
account of intellectual and ethical values. 

Let us pay heed to the warnings of experience in 
‘these great matters. Human nature does not alter 
so very much after all, and what human nature craves 
in religion is not that which most closely resembles the 
rest of life, but that which does not. The weary and 
the heavy laden, the disenchanted with secular hopes 
~ and prospects, the mourner and the penitent, the lonely 
and the sad, all alike yearn for the touch of the one 
stable reality that transcends the shifting shows of 
- timeandsense. Ifreligion cannot give them that, then 
_ they have no use for it. In the words~of Francis 
_ Thompson, himself no bad representative of the modern 
~ mind in its more spiritual susceptibilities : 

I dimly guess what Time in mists confounds ; 

Yet ever and anon a trumpet sounds 

From the hid battlements of Eternity ; 

Those shaken mists a space unsettle, then 
Round the half-glimpséd turrets slowly wash again. 
But not ere Him who summoneth 

I first have seen, enwound 


With glooming robes purpureal, cypress-crowned ; 
His name I know, and what His trumpet saith. 
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The Church is a City of Refuge from the world, not 
the servant of the world nor one more organisation 
added to the multitude that make up the sorry world 
and are destined to pass away with it or before it ; 
the Church is a ship to outride the storm that over- 
whelms secular institutions and individual fortunes, it 
is not a thing that man can either make or destroy ; 
the Church shall live when nations and civilisations 
cease to be, indestructible, imperishable, but only be- 
cause it is not of this world but of that as is to 
come. 


CHAPTER XL 
CAN HUMANITY PERISH ? 


Dogs it ever enter anybody’s a that Sah all 
the high results of all the spiritual travail of unnum-— 
bered ages could be wasted, so far at least as this 
world is concerned, and the whole human race enter _ 
upon a downward course which would end in animalism 
or in man’s utter disappearance from the face of the 
earth? Yet the danger is not imaginary; it is at 
least conceivable that the humanity of generations — 
to come might gradually sink in the scale of being, — 
individually and collectively, until it ceased to deserve | 
the name in any real sense, or, what is more likely, be 
eliminated altogether by the conditions of the struggle 
for existence. Most people would refuse to believe — 
this or would scout the suggestion as of no more than _ 
academic importance. We take for granted in an 
ordinary way that somehow the survival of the genus 
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3 Homo on this planet is as assured as its present pre- 


_ dominance over all others, and our future progress in 


the arts of life inevitable and automatic. 

But both science and history teach a different lesson. 
Nature has scrapped one species after another with 
prodigal ruthlessness when they ceased to be able to 
serve her turn ; she has destroyed a myriad organisms 
for one she has brought to perfection, or, rather, she has 
_ been content to spend aeons in the fashioning of a type 
which she incontinently sacrifices the moment it ceases 
to be able to adapt itself to changing conditions. 

Are God and Nature then at strife,. 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 


So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life. 


So careful of the type ? but no. 

From scarpéd cliff and quarried stone, 

She cries, “A thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
_ Nor must we too readily persuade ourselves that it is 
always and invariably the superior type which prevails 
’ over the inferior and succeeds in holding its own. 
Broadly speaking, it may be so, but there have been 
many cases in which it was not so. The weaker has 
generally had to give way to the stronger, but the 
stronger has not always been the higher and finer or 
the intrinsically worthier to survive. The cobra and 
the Bengal tiger are still here, as well as the shark and 
the octopus, but who shall say how many gentler and 
more beautiful species have perished to satisfy their 
lust of slaughter and yield them mastery in the jungle © 
and the deep? It is cosmic far more than organic 
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changes that get rid of monsters and create new and 


relatively better forms of life ; sometimes it is even ax 
lack of further victims. 

We are pleased to call man the crown Be creation 
but it is not flattering to be told how he won the title. 
The President of the anthropological section of the 


British Association informed us some years ago that ~ 


_ man secured his eminence by being the most merciless 


and efficient killer of all the higher vertebrates; he 
literally waded through slaughter to a throne. The 
gentlest and most refined lady in our Homeland to-day, 


4 
7 


whoever she be, derives from an ancestry of murderous ~ 


brutes whose master passion in life was that of in-— 


flicting pain and death upon every creature within their 
range, including their own kind. Is it so very different 


with us to-day? The nation with the most terrific 


fangs and talons and the most expert in their use isthat 


which to all appearance obtains sovereignty over the 
rest. 

But to reckon-in this way only is to ignore the most - 
decisive factor in evolution, the psychic. Man is not 


mere animal ; he is a spiritual being; he belongs to — 
two worlds, and that which has given him his lasting _ 
predominance over creation is his super-physical 


endowment. By the use he makes of this he stands or S 


falls; every nation, every individual, every type of 


social order is judged by this standard, and in the long — 


run must take its appropriate place in accordance 
therewith. What makes us most truly human is not 


‘from below, but from above, and in proportion as we 
rely upon that which is only from below, or fail in 
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Sait it duly the instrument of that which is from 
_ above, we are departing from our true line of advance 
_ and must pay the penalty with the lapse of time. And 
here history has a grave warning to give to the men of 
to-day. “Not by might nor by power, but by My 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.’’ “The race is not to — 
the swift nor the battle to the strong.” ‘‘ The meek 
__ shall inherit the earth.” The seemingly invincible 
_ military empires of old have one by one passed into 
oblivion, while the good they sought to destroy has 
shown itself imperishable. Assyria, Babylon, Rome— 
all are gone as Germany will go. Each in its degree 
_ strove against the Divine idea incarnate in the mind | 
_ of its time and fell before it. Little Israel lives; its 
_ mighty oppressors of old are dead. The faith of the 
Crucified out-matched the panoplied majesty of the 
Caesars ; it will yet sweep from the face of the earth 
the arrogant and blasphemous survival of Caesarism 
that, drunk with power, bestrides a groaning Europe 
to-day. 
- Yet—let us pause and consider. Decadence is as 
3 marked a feature of history as progress. To what can 
God look in human life to-day to express His word 
and will? There is nothing inevitable about the 
processes of spiritual any more than of physical 
evolution ; if we fail the cosmos we perish ; God can do 
without us. As was pointed out ina previous chapter, 
there was one moment in the history of the world when 
the entire organisation of human society was menaced 
\ with destruction, a moment when the forces of moral 
_ disintegration were so strong that there seemed little 
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hope of making headway against them. That moment 
was when Christianity came into the world and a new 


principle was infused into human life; the Cross of — 
Jesus saved the world from ruin and dissolution. 


_ People find it hard to realise this, but it is true. Civi- 
lisation was going wrong; nothing apparently could 


stop it from rushing with ever-accelerating pace into 
hopeless chaos and death; the Gospel arrested the 
downward course and turned it upward again. But 
there is nothing in the essential nature of things as 
viewed from the merely human standpoint to prevent . 
the same situation recurring. Let no man deceive 


himself as to this. Civilisations have perished before ; 


they can perish again. The soul has died out of society 


in ages past; it might do so once more—and then ? 


Ts a CHAPTER XLI 


THE MYSTICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


THE mystics have always been consistent in their 
testimony that there is a higher state of consciousness — 


open to every human being who is willing to fulfil the — 


conditions for its attainment here and now, a state of 
consciousness as much above our present normal 
self-awareness as the mind of a man is superior to that 
of a child. And, despite differences of phrasing and 
nomenclature, it is clear that all the great mystical 
writers are also substantially agreed as to the steps or 
stages by which this great experience is to be reached. 
- 
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x At the moment we are not concerned with these, but 


with the validity and significance of the experience — 


itself. There are probably very few people who have 


not at one time or another had glimpses of it, or at 
least brief intimations, however fleeting, of the existence 
of a heightened and intensified mode of being compared. 
with which our ordinary familiar consciousness of 
ourselves and of life as a whole is 


As moonlight unto sunlight, 
And as water unto wine. 

Let us endeavour to understand just what this 
implies and no more. It is not a question of swoons 
-and ecstasies, still less of dreams and delusions ; nor 
is it a temporary rending of the veil that separates 
* seen from unseen, terrestrial from celestial. The point 
of importance is that the everyday waking conscious- 
ness of the ordinary man or woman—our individual 
self-knowledge and knowledge of the outside world, 
the sum total of the perceptions, feelings, and impres- 
sions which make up our awareness of personal identity 
as over against the rest of existence—can: be, and 


- sometimes, though seldom, is, immeasurably enhanced ~ 


and glorified, so that the person undergoing the change 
feels himself or herself to be another being without 
ceasing to be the same—a greater and more wonderful 
being; no longer imprisoned and held in bondage by 
material things, but lifted above them and utterly 
free, and gifted with an insight which makes earth’s 
woes and troubles seem but the tiniest shadows against 
an infinite background of eternal splendours and 
joys. This is as near perhaps as we can get to a descrip- 
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tion of what is ineffable. It is but rarely that any 


_ soul is privileged to taste of it in this world, but those 


who have once done so can never be the same again, 
-and* there is abundant evidence that gifted ones, 


souls with one master passion, the passion for God, 
and willing to dare everything for the love of God, 
have at times broken through, as it were, into this 
_effulgence of Divine light and ever thereafter borne 
something of its radiance about them. Thus 
Wordsworth speaks of _ ‘ 


Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised, 
High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. 


Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


It may be too much to say that-everyone knows 


‘something at first hand of this experience. Most 
of us are very earth-bound, very sharply conditioned 
by our mortality, very gross, very evil; we cannot 
easily obtain vision of supernal things. But suppose 
it. to be true, as all God's initiates insist, that a higher 





than our ordinary normal consciousness is possible 


to every man, a perception of reality before which all 


earthly glamours flee, what then? Well, for one. 


thing, we should see that there was little left to trouble 
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baht we should smile, not only at the trivial things | 
which engross men’s thoughts from day to day, 
the cares and worries and dreads of life, but at 
most of its greater sorrows and tragedies too. Our 


Ri whole~ focus of interest would be shifted; we 


should marvel at human blindness and folly, at 
the sheer futility of the ends’ which the great 
ones of the earth commonly pursue—at the craving 
for wealth, power, honour, prominence, success. We 
should mourn the wickedness and wrong-headedness 
of rulers and empire makers, no doubt, but we should 
discern infallibly at the same time that they were 
grasping bubbles and that the substance of good had 
never been in their hands or left to them to make or 
mar. 
Hindenburgs, Ludendorfis, Hertlings, Trotskys, Bolos 
—so many pathetic swaggerers that strut their little 
-hour upon a miniature stage and disappear to learn 
how little difference they ever made to humanity’s 
good or ill. We should discover that people we have 
never heard of may be immeasurably more potent 


_ than those we have; we should learn a different scale 


of magnitudes and acquire a new perspective when 
gazing upon naked souls. We should see how little 
anybody matters—and how much. We should know 
with a knowledge nothing could deceive that no evil 
has ever yet befallen any man from without, but only 
from within; we should estimate at its true value, 
which is nothing, the fussiness and pretentiousness © 
of those who think they are directing human affairs 


- because they splutter and mouth on the outside of 
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Hieh2 2) Little man,” we should say to the potentate | 


who takes himself most seriously, as to the obscure 
-emember of a parish council who pants for recognition, 
“you are of no account ; you never were; you are 


merely contemptible ; bigness and smallness are not 


at all what you-suppose or any of your flatterers.” 
Even the consoling vanity of being a terrifying crim- 


inal, a person who causes perturbation in heaven 


because of the vastness of the evil he has wrought on 
earth, will be denied the sinner. His heart may be 


black enough, his intentions accursed enough; but 


he has never deflected a hair’s-breadth the august 
purposes of God. 


And what of those who weep and mourn and will 


not be comforted ? What of the millions who have 


suffered that others might prosper, who have ‘shed 


their blood that their masters might gain a sordid 
advantage ? What of grief and tears, and slaughter, 
and outrages too vile for mention that cry to heaven 


for vengeance? The very same. God can afford to | 


be silent and still, though never an indifferent spectator 
of man’s inhumanity to man. We shall awake from 
the dream presently to find that not pain but sin was 
the soul’s menace, and that no true heart has ever 


lost its treasure. Ours is a troubled slumber, but 


let our eyes open for an instant to the glory about us 


and all.the terrors of the night are gone. 

Only one thing matters in this world, and that is 
so to live amid the shows of sense that the conscious- 
ness which will be ours in heaven may even now arise 
within us in such wise as to illumine and transfigure 
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_ for us all that is dark and grievous in our earthly 
_ habitation and disclose to our trusting gaze the portals 


of our eternal home. 


4 


CHAPTER XLII _ 
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SEEMING WASTE sith 
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The war has revived much of the talk of a generation 
ago about the lavish cruelty and waste of Nature in 
regard to sentient life, especially human life. We 


Considering everywhere, 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, , 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 


are less perplexed perhaps with this squandering of 
potencies than with the tragedies that come later. 


And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 

Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
Who trusted God was love indeed, 

And love Creation’s final law— } 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 

' With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills ?- 


There is a painful appositeness in this mid-Victorian 
question to the appalling slaughter taking place daily 
on the battlefields of Europe. No wonder that tortured 
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minds and hearts are everywhere askin To what 4 


purpose is this waste ? Our fairest and noblest youth — 


is being sacrificed in hecatombs—to what end? 
Nothing that will ever be gained thereby in this world 
is worth what it is costing in blood and tears. Ifour — 
horizons are bounded only by the consideration of 
what is to happen to human society here on earth as 


the result of what we do and suffer in our effort to ) 


defeat Prussianism, then we may as well say boldly 
that the statesmen are wrong in their declaration of 
our war aims. Even President Wilson, who carries the 


moral appeal to a greater height than any statesman _ 


among the Allies, fails to place it high enough if this — 
is all. He says we are fighting to make the world. 
a fit place to live in. If we are not fighting for some- 
thing greater we had better not fight at ail, for we are 


not succeeding very markedly. The world after the war 


will be a sadder, emptier place than it was before ; 
it will be a world with a generation missing, a world of 
women, children and old men. We are killing, killing, — 
killing, and those who die are the worthiest to live. 
H. G. Wells wrote years ago, in his “‘ Modern Utopia,” 
of the waste of sorrow and- suffering caused by 
premature death under the conditions of our modern 
industrial civilisation. That was in time ou peace; 
what would he say now? 5 
Grim and sinister fatality seems to attend all pune : 
efforts after betterment in this world. Man does 
wonderful things—up to a point—and then himself 
destroys the fruits of his labour. He takes ages to 
create what can be brought to ruin in an hour. We 
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q egies our own hopes and deprive the future of its 
fairest promise by our own folly and ruthlessness. 
_ Such is the sombre verdict of history upon our doings, 
and never more so than to-day. Somehow the output 


> in soul seems to deserve a better return than it has 


ever won. There is no continuous advance in human 
affairs ; at ever-recurring intervals by our own mad 
act we bring to naught our dreams of well-being and 
- delight. - It is an error to suppose that only the best 
has survived in man’s ways of ordering his corporate — 
_ life ; as often as not it has been the opposite. The 
- moral grandeur exhibited at Thermopyle has had an 
inadequate outcome in the Greece of to-day. There 
- was an older Greece still, a Greece great and wonderful, 

- but unknown to history, the Greece of which Homer 
- sang and which lives only in myth and legend. Until 
yesterday we thought the blind poet had invented it, 
telling of a Golden Age that existed only in his own 
~ mind. Now we know he told the truth, or less than 
the truth, for the spade and mattock have confirmed 
his story. What happened to that far-back Greece 
that kindled the lamp of culture ages before classical 
Greece appeared on the scene? Some human- 
avalanche, some savage inundation, overwhelmed 
it and left not a trace behind. Julian the Apostate was 
_ right many long centuries afterwards when he saw 
that with the destruction of classical Greece in its 
4 turn a thousand things gracious and beautiful would 
perish from the earth. That was why he tried to 
_ save paganism, though happily he strove in vain; 
unfortunately with the fall of paganism culture and 
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"refinement went, too, for nearly a thousand years. 


For what did Rienzi die, Savonarola, Lamennais for A 
this last-named was a martyr, though he never stood — 






on’a scaffold. One can but repeat that their expen- 


diture of moral force, and that of millions like them, 
accomplished but little in proportion to its own greatness, 


And it is always so; it is so now; the magnitude of 


human self-sacrifice far exceeds its earthly gains even 


| _ when those gains do not turn to loss, as is only too” 


-# 


frequently the case. The death of one mother’s boy ~ 
in the present world-war establishes a claim upon the — 
‘universal order greater far than shall ever be honoured ~ 


by what follows to civilisation at the signing of peace. 


Yet look at Nature’s processes again and see what — 
they have to teach us. There is no waste whatever. — 
Forms break up, but life remains. Of what life is i im. 3 
itself we know as little to-day as did the builders of — 
the Pyramids, but that it is something that uses — 


‘matter without being identified therewith is becoming — 


ever clearer. An eminent physicist recently gave to | 
the writer as his considered opinion the statement 
that physical life represents only a comparatively 


tiny fraction of the total manifestations of life, and 


that psychical precedes physical evolution; only so 
could he account, he said, for the production of some — 


of the rarest and most beautiful organic developments. 


Where Nature brings but one seed to bear on this side of | 
the veil of sense, she brings a thousand to fruitage ; 


on the other : she sows here for a harvest there; and — 


what looks to us like waste is careful conservation. 


Life put forth for a moment in physical form and then — 
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withdrawn Seat ‘active and operative in a wider 
ae ; it is the one seed that bears on this side which 
i as comparatively restricted in growth and yield. 
__ So is it also with those who pass from us in the 
a " plenitude of their youthful prime through the dread 
circumstance of war. God needs the greatness of 
soul that is theirs but for an ampler and more glorious 
sphere where it shall bear fruit thirty, sixty, and a 
_ -hundred-fold. The very act of sacrifice wherein life 
_ is laid down lifts it to loftier altitudes and sows it anew 
_ for a richer harvest than earth at its best shall ever 
know. 


-CHAPTER XLIII 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 


A few months ago the people of London were afforded 
_ the opportunity of giving a public welcome to a small 
army of American soldiers, who marched through our — 
- streets to the sound of martial music and were reviewed 
- and complimented by our King. These represented 
i a greater army which, according to the official statement 
of the United States Secretary for War, has already 
t landed over half a million of its numbers upon the 
shores of France. So many astonishing things have 

_ happened in the past four years that perhaps the full 
- significance of the fact thus evidenced has not yet been 

_ grasped by the general public in either of the countries 
_ thus linked in a common cause. Unless some wholly 
unforeseen reversal of tendencies takes place, what 
_ is thus made dramatically manifest amounts to this: 
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For the first time in history and for all time to come — 
. the English-speaking races of the world have joined 
forces for the express purpose of securing that their — 
own ideals of liberty and good government shall prevail — 
throughout the earth. It has often been said that if 
America and Great Britain chose to make alliance they 
could give law to the rest of the world. Well, at last 
_they have done it, and we shall see what we shall see. 
They have no wish to give law to the rest of the world, 
- but if they can establish universal respect for law in 
place of international anarchy and reliance upon brutal i 
might they will do all they have set out to do.. Let us | 
pray God that the present good understanding happily 
realised between the vast North American Republic 4 
and ourselves may never be dissolved. Upon it — 
depends nothing less than the whole future of © 
civilisation. . oat 
- And yet the wonder of it! The entry of America — 
into the war is an event for which publicists have never _ 
prepared us in the past, a complete break with America’s — 
own tradition, and a step which can only mean in the © 
long run the end of all old-world tyrannies and feudal — 
survivals ; for it is inconceivable that the strongest — 
nation on earth and the richest in resources, a nation, 
moreover, consisting of a hundred million people trained 
in the freest of free institutions, should ever be content — 
to withdraw from the work which it has taken in hand — 
until humanity everywhere has come to share in the — 
blessings itself enjoys. Americanism, in the noblest — 
and fullest sense of that word, has invaded Europe ; 
and it has come to stay. It will haye Europe as itself — 
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soon or ae nothing can stop the process once beet 
- Kaiserism, Junkerism, militarism, and every other 
& form of bondage for the souls and bodies of men must 
inevitably disappear before it in time. It may not 
_ be to-day nor to-morrow that our gladdened eyes be- 
hold this consummation. Races that have dwelt in 
slavery for ages cannot quickly become accustomed to 
_ the idea and atmosphere of freedom; they cannot 
envisage their lives in terms of it, do not readily under-' 
_ stand what it involves, as is conspicuously the case in 
_ Russia to-day. But there can be no turning back. 
The goal of American effort, as President Wilson and 
all who thought with him very well knew when they’ 
_ decided upon this venture, is the complete emancipa- 
_ tion of human society on earth from the hoary 
 despotisms and cruel hereditary caste systems which 
_ have cursed it for so long. 
The stages of this development on the part of the 
American Commonwealth are well marked. Its first 
triumph was gained over us a hundred and forty years 
ago, when the fathers of the Republic drafted the 
Constitution of the United States. They determined 
_ that on that one spot of earth, at any rate, men should 
be free and equal and entitled to liberty, justice, and 
_the pursuit of happiness unimpeded by the exercise of 
any authority not of their own setting up. But the 
spirit in which they resisted British monarchy at that 
time, and laid the foundation of a democracy destined 
by and by to the august function of assimilating to 
itself all the other political societies of the world, they 
‘drew from British sources ; it was and is ours. When 
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the oaesent writer was in ‘America fifteen years ago bed - 
visited President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay and learned — 
some things about American statesmanship which were — 
pleasant to British ears. One observation of the © 
President’s he has not forgotten and is not likely. to id 
forget. Mr. Roosevelt declared that American demo- : 
cracy derived from two main lines of spiritual ancestry—_ 
English Puritanism and the French essayists of the 
eighteenth century. Of the two, he continued, thet | 
former had proved by far the more potent; it had — 
supplied the deep and strong moral quality which 
distinguished Americanism from some other types of 
popular government. ‘‘ Do not judge us too Paes 
by our methods of electioneering,” he concluded, ‘ 
by the political corruption of which you hear so oe a 
in England, and which you have only just outgrown 
yourselves. These things are, after all, only on the © 
surface of our national life ; when any great moral issue — 
_ is defined the whole American people rises passionately _ 
- to the full height of the demand it brings, as was proved — 
both in our own Civil War and in the Spanish-American 
War just ended.” ; 
That this was perfectly true we are relearning to-day. — 
The springs of Americanism are to be sought in the — 
old English Puritan passion for public righteousness, — 
which the Pilgrim Fathers carried with them to New 
. England. The sons of the Pilgrim Fathers had to fight _ 
their British kinsfolk for its vindication; they have — 
never drawn the sword for any other principle ; to-day — 
they are fighting with us to secure its triumph on the a 
_ scale of the entire habitable globe. a 
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aa We ought not to be sur prised that it was only after 
long hesitation that American public opinion swung > 
fully and finally to the side of the Allies in the present 
_ struggle. The issues were not so plainly seen there as 
here, and the decision to interfere in a European war 
_ Was a tremendous departure from precedent. But it — 
a _had to come ; there was no room left in the world for 
5 both pe esinmice and Americanism; and, despite 
_ old prejudices and new misunderstandings, American 
_ citizens realised that the cause of Britain and France’ 


ah 


-waS the cause of democracy from which they themselves _ 


could not in honour stand aside. As President Taft 


‘said recently, Britain and France had been fighting 


+f America’s battles as wellas their own ; now Americans. 
have come to fight theirs. We forget the delay in our 

. admiration of the stupendous effort they are making 
and the splendour of the achievements which already | 

stand to their credit. A story is going the round of 

London, which may or may not be true, but General 

Pershing is said to be telling it against himself. When 

_ the American Generalissimo first arrived in England a 

young lady motor driver was told off to drive him to the 

_ various camps and Government departments he had to 

_ visit. One morning she arrived with her car three 

minutes late, and was admonished by General Pershing, 

who was standing waiting for her watchin hand. “ Ah! 

_ _well,’”’ replied the unabashed offender, “‘ it is better to 

be three minutes than three years late anyway.” 

- General Pershing’s comment upon the episode is said 

to be to the effect that he had heard that English girls 

_-were not so ready-witted as their American sisters, but _ 
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that he considered the ies were quite avuet enough 
for him. 


After all, why should we have expected America to — 


help us sooner? Would anyone before the war have 


ventured to prophesy that America would be in it at 
all, or have reasonable ground for considering the cause 


of the Allies to be her cause ? Events have sharpened 
her vision—and ours. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE MYSTERY OF ATONEMENT. 


=~ 


In these days it is frequently said that the Christian e 


doctrine of Atonement has ceased to have any meaning 


for the ordinary man, that it baffles and irritates him if __ 
he thinks about it at all, and that it has no real bearing _ 


upon the facts of life as we encounter them day by day. 


of Atonement we should have to find one; human 


_ Never was a greater mistake. If there were no gospel — 


nature cries out for it; we might dispense with almost 


any other article of the Christian faith but this—in 
fact, the Christian faith pivots upon it. Stripped of its 
theological dress, the insistent spiritual need which is 
met by the atoning work of Christ is apparent to every- 
one and needs no explaining. We all know it only too 
well, and whether the Gospel that is preached as a 
remedy for it be true or not, there is no other Gospel 
which even professes to be able to satisfy the demand 
thus created. 

The law of measure for measure, of cause and effect, 
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eee: with no. 1 exactitude in the moral than in the 
_ physical sphere, though less obviously so. Men delude 
themselves that there may be some way of getting 
_ round it, but they have only to interrogate the experi- 


= ence of past and present to know that nothing could be 
more futile. No man ever breaks a law of nature ; it 


breaks him if hetries. With a precision which knows 
“no exceptions effect follows cause on the plane of the 


- outer world ; measure for measure is dealt out ; action 


and spiritual because the final issues are hidden from — 


and reaction are equal and opposite. Is it reasonable © 


to suppose that it is otherwise in the realm of the moral 


- us? No indeed ; the Divine order will be vindicated 
at the cost of the transgressor, long though it be before 


‘the full results of evil-doing work themselves out. 


Every sin carries its punishment wrapped up within 


: itself; every infraction of the laws of God produces 


its appropriate penalty in the soul of him who makes it, 
and therefore ultimately in his lot, whether in this 
world or in that which is to come. 


The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small ; 

Though with patience stands He waiting, with exactness 
grinds He all. 

_ Let it be granted that this does not always seem to Be 

the case. The wicked flourish like a green bay tree—up 


to a point. It is marvellous how long an evil-doer — 


- may continue to prosper ; for years and years circum- 


es 


stances may even appear to aid him, events conspire 
to baffle and defeat all efforts for his detection and 
overthrow. He becomes bolder, more arrogant, more 
‘confident, more impious—and then one day the blow 
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falls. And just as Brevity everything that re: Z 
seemed to favour him. now everything works for his 
discomfiture. Any close observer of human affairs will — 


a 
of. 


testify.to the frequency with which the judgments of 


God at length overtake the impenitent even in this 


world. And the same might be said of the fate of 


‘nations. Cynical Germany is profiting at the present 
hour, to all appearances being divinely permitted todo 
so; she prospers by her iniquities and cruelties; 


*“‘ many there be that say, Who will show us any good ? ”” 
_ We can afford to wait. God has not finished with the 


Kaiser yet. Moral processes do not complete them- 

selves within the horizons of our temporal vision; the _ 

final adjustments are made in the great beyond and < 

filter through into the workaday world. Things right — 

- themselves even on earth, given time enough; and _ 

_ souls pass on, to what we do not yet know, but, judging 
by all natural analogies, we may be perfectly sure that _ 


in the supernatural it is to reap as they have sown. 


Wickedness is wrought on earth, crimes are perpetrated 


daily upon the weak and helpless that cry to high 
heaven for vengeance, and God remains silent. But 


there is something awful about that silence. It is not 


the silence of indifference or. inaction. There is a 


judgment that ever proceeds and which nothing escapes. _ 


It is the thought of this which is so terrible to a 


sensitive conscience. The feeling may not be exactly 3 


fear, though it would be folly to say that no fear is 
intermixed with it; it is the consciousness of the 


inexorableness of law in relation to the things of the — 
soul as to those of the flesh which overpowers us; we ~ 
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5 _ remain bound me to the sequences of our deeds ; we 


cannot shake off responsibility for them; the law 


2 3 e ~ grinds on, but it never grinds out. Dropa stone intoa 
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_ pond and the ripples it creates will go on widening until 
they are arrested by the banks and equilibrium is | 


restored. But there are no banks to the infinite ; there 


As no stopping-place for the sequences of an evil past. 


“Set a train of mischief going, and long after it is beyond 
_ your ken, let alone beyond your power to atone for it, 
it will be bearing bitter fruit. Superficial, indeed, 
_as well as presumptuous is the claim that a man should 
be prepared to bear the consequences of his own mis- 
doing. How could he? The consequences on the most 
eo act or thought are endless. 

- But the appalling prospect thus created, if Bs: it is 
fairly faced, demands some relief, and there is no more 


urgent demand associated with contrition. We want. 


_~ theseemingly impossible ; we want the entail of sin to be 


to be blotted out ; we ask for nothing less than the © 


severed, the hand-writing of the ordinances against us 


cancelling of the past, the supersession of the law of 
measure for measure by a Divine amnesty, the trans- 
mutation of the products of our ill into eternal good. 
Our prayer is like that of the dying Arthur in- the 
“Tdylls of the King ”’: 


I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure. 


Now this is the very thing that is offered to us in 


_ Christ, and offered nowhere else and by no other means. 
- Poor, sin-bound humanity has always been craving for 


__ it and always trying to get it in one way and another, 
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but “there is none other name under heaven, given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” How the 
work is effected we do not know; it begins and ends 
in mystery ; but in the beauty of holiness its results — 
are evident for all the world to see. 
Here, then, we have an amazing paradox. As man 


sees, there can be no such thing as forgiveness, no 


emancipation from the self-incurred penalty of the evil 
- wehave wrought. As God sees, they who are in Christ 
are as though they had never sinned at all; they are 


not under law, but under grace. “ He hath made Him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be 


made the righteousness of God in Him.” 


BPN 2 CHAPTER XLV 
ENGLISH CHARACTER 


DorEs national character ever change? Super- 


ficially, yes; fundamentally, no. While a nation 
' remains a nation its dominant moral qualities remain 


much the same, though the force with which they are 
asserted may vary from age to age. Any people 
intensely conscious of its own identity as over against 


_ the rest of the world exhibits throughout its history a 


certain blend of characteristics, easily. recognisable, 


which changes but slowly if at all. Whena race with | 
such a moral and psychological background loses hold 


upon what were once its distinguishing features © 


nationality goes with them, its particular history is at — : 
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Be. Tk end ; while nationality endures they endure, the 
s two imply each other. 


It is often hard to say why a nation or an imperial 


‘ 4 people decays or disappears ; it is seldom entirely a 
__ matter of moral collapse. Climatic changes play their 


Pe part as do the shifting of commercial centres through 


various causes or the infiltration of new race elements 
into an old stock. Imperial Rome did not perish only 
because her citizens became self-indulgent. Partly it 


was because she could not grow citizens enough of her 


5 partly, also, it was because the climate of Italy grew 


own blood to maintain her frontiers ; she was doomed 
from the day she had to employ mercenaries ; but 


_ warmer and more enervating than of old. And did 


Rome die even then? No; Italy had been lost in the 
empire, and found herself again when the empire gave 


_ birth to modern Europe. The present writer has often | 


t 


been struck by the facial likeness of the little Roman 
~~ boy of to-day to that of the Roman of the period when ~ 
Rome was mistress of the world. Perhaps, after all, 
the old traits persist and might assert themselves anew, 


given an adequate stimulus. The Holland of to-day 
is a small country, but no one who knows its people 
will be foolish enough to imagine that they are very _ 
different from their tough and stubborn ancestors who 
broke down their dykes in their glorious struggle for 
freedom against imperial Spain. And is Spain herself 
radically different any more than the fierce North 


African race in conflict with which she rose to sove- 


reignty and might? Who knows? The fires have 


died down in both, more perhaps because the earth’s 
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: parallax has altered a little and the sun kine hotter - : 4 


than for any other reason. Acute observers say that — 


the Don is at bottom much the same as he ever was, | . 
and so is the Moor. They feel it too much trouble to 
put forth energy ; but if they did, it would be found: 
that they were much the same kind of men. 24 
These reflections have suggested themselves to the a 
writer by what he has just been reading of the opinion 
ofa neutral traveller, recently returned from Germany, _ 
upon English character as displayed in the bearing of 
_ English prisoners in German hands. These boys of . 
_ ours, he says, are ill-treated, starved, humiliated in 
every possible way by their unchivalrous captors, but 


nothing can break their spirit or impair their cheerful-_ 


ness; they will not give in, they refuse to back down = | 
before bullying and threats ; their power of endurance _ 
is amazing, as is the serene confidence they display in — 


__ their country’s ability to pull through all right. Their — 


attitude in this respect chagrins the German inex- 
pressibly, and he does everything he can to make it 
hard for his victims to maintain it, but in vain. The 
friendly neutral is so impressed by what he has thus- — 
seen that it sets him moralising upon English character, 
-and he gives it as his firm conviction that, whatever 
the outcome of the present war, English character will 
prove itself in the long run unconquerable and will 
manage somehow to break the German yoke. 

Is this so? It would be a comfort to think so, for 
we have come to what is perhaps the most dangerous — 
hour in all our thousand years of existence as a nation. ~ 

Before the war many of us were fearing that English 










 self-restraint of our fathers were gone for ever; but 
_ the moment a gfeat test was applied to our latent 
resources we rose to it and behaved in a manner not _ 
- unworthy of the victors of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 
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‘ eves had changed for the ‘worse, that the old 
_. soberness, simplicity, and industry, the old piety and. ances 


not to speak of the sea-dogs of Elizabeth and the grim ‘ 
____Tronsides of the great Oliver. a 


And it may well be questioned whether the changes 3 
_ in English character ever went very deep. It is almost 


pa: startling to read what Emerson had to say about us in 


early Victorian days. He might be writing for the 


2 present, and he was a clear-sighted observer. “As 


compared with the Americans, I think them cheerful 

' andcontented. Young people in our country are much 
-" more prone to melancholy.’’ What! Then the solemn 
Victorian was not so very solemn after all, and the 
highly strung American can have his fits of the blues. 


; _ This was exactly what the present writer himself 


_ thought on visiting the United States. A people 
__ which lives so much on its nerves must pay a price for 
the constant strain to which it subjects itself; it is 


not for nothing that the gospel of healthy-mindedness 


_is so vigorously preached in America 
- But let us continue with Emerson ; he does not pile 


on the admiration to excess by any means. “ Their. 


habits and instincts cleave to nature. They are of the 
earth, earthy ; and of the sea, as the sea-kings, attached 
to it for what it yields them, and not from any senti- — 
_ ment. They are full of coarse strength, rude exercise, 
- butcher’s meat, and sound sleep; and suspect any 
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~ poetic insinuation or any hint for the conduct of life” 


which reflects on this animal existence, as if somebody — 


Bh ‘| were fumbling at the umbilical cord and might stop 


their supplies.’’ And in a passag@ full of uncanny 
prescience, ‘‘ Half their strength they put not forth. 
They are capable of a sublime resolution, and if here- 


after the war of races, often predicted, and making 


_ menace the English civilisation, these sea-kings may 
take once again to their floating castles, and find a new - 
home and a second millennium of power in their 
colonies.’ ‘‘ The stability of England,’ he roundly — 


itself a war of opinions also (a question of despotism 
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and liberty coming from Eastern Europe), should ~ 


declares, “ is the security of the modern world because _ 
the English stand for liberty. The conservative, 


hanna Aegis 


money-loving, lord-loving English are yet liberty- | 


loving ; and so freedom is safe; for they have more 


personal force than other people.” 
-God grant.Emerson:may prove to be right in noe 


estimate of the greatness of our moral reserves, despite 


our insistent materiality and lack of imagination. 


For all our best is wanted now, and the whole future. ‘i 
of mankind waits upon it ; if we fail, the world is undone. 


CHAPTER XLVI 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS 


AmoncstT the many changes effected by the war none 


is more remarkable than the new attitude exhibited 


in many quarters to the subject of prayer for the 
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wa Edgpertet. A few years ago the ordinary Protestant 
- churchgoer of whatsoever denomination would have 
_ shrunk from the practice, believing it to be without 
_ Seriptural warrant and savouring of Romish error ; 
many would have gone so far as to take a line of active 
hostility to it. Now we are witnessing a radical and 
. most significant alteration of view. Recently a”). 
prominent Nonconformist theologian, whose utterances 
are regarded as unimpeachably orthodox and authori- 
__ tative by the denomination to which he belongs, has 
_ given to the world a treatise in which he boldly advocates 
a return to the ancient Christian custom of offering 
__ intercession, not only on behalf of those dear to us 
still in the flesh, but of those who have passed ahead , — 
of us into the life beyond death. In this he has been 
anticipated by many speakers and writers of weight 
_ and standing. This is not surprising if we have regard 
mainly to what is said from time to time by Bishops 
3 and others within the Anglican communion; the 
_ principal change therein observable is the new emphasis _ 
Fy they place upon the subject ; but it is indeed a note- 
worthy development when we find the leaders and 
teachers of other great historic evangelical communions | 
_ saying the same thing. In a word, the general experi- 
_ €nce of bereavement caused by the war is compelling a 
-_ return to living belief in the larger implications of the 
. Christian doctrine of the Communion of Saints. __. 
Fhe Communion of Saints is that active fellowship 
which exists between all the members of Christ’s body, ) j 
_ the Church, in this world and worlds beyond. We 
i we ought to do our best to realise and practise this com- 
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-munion. A saint in the New Testament sense is a 
person who is in process of being sanctified, not 
necessarily a person already spiritually perfect ; 
in this, the true sense of the term, all Christians are 


saints and, therefore, members one of another. We — 


are partakers of one life in virtue of our mutual relation 
to our risen and exalted Head ; He is the Vine, we the 
branches. There is more of the Church on the other 
side of life than on this, more in heaven than on earth, 
but still the twain are one, not two. And the Church 
as a whole looks forward to that consummation yet to 


come when all earthly probation shall be over and the ~ 
society of the redeemed is presented before the throne — 


~ of God “a glorious Church, not having spot, or wrinkle, 


or any such thing.’’ Here on earth in view of this © 


distant goal we are bidden to use our endeavours to 
promote the Communion of Saints by love and prayer 
and service, though it be an imperfect communion at 
the best because of our shortcomings and sins, our sad 
divisions and unhappy strifes. : 


But why should we stop short at the graveside in our — 


recognition of the oneness thus involved? It is not 
at all consonant with our experience of life that there 
should be so great a gulf fixed between hither and 
yonder as many of us have been taught to think. 
Natura non faciat saltum—neither the creation nor the 
new creation proceeds by leaps. Few of us at this 
moment are fit either for highest heaven or deepest 
hell ; and, as the Bishop of London said not long ago, 
a man must be much the same five minutes after death 
as he was five minutes before. We grow in grace— 
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we < ae the growing stop with the severance of flesh and | 
spirit ; is it likely ? Se 
gee Death i is a very solemn thing ; one dare not belittle — 


it; it must inevitably mean the end of a period of 


= discipline and opportunity which will never come again 
___and upon the results of which we shall be judged. But 
_ there is one thing death cannot do; it cannot effect 


a revolution in character; what we have made of 
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| ourselves that we carry with us; we cannot attain ~ 
a) all at once here or hereafter to the measure of~the | 


stature of the fulness of Christ. And if we need each © 
other’s love and prayers before death intervenes to 


sunder earthly relationships, there is no reason to 


suppose that the need ceases to be felt immediately 


ig afterwards. There are some services we can no longer 
_ render to our dead, but they are only those pertaining 


i to the flesh ; those that are of the spirit can continue . 


- unbroken once we realise that our inclusion in Christ’s 


‘mystical body means the sharing of a common life — 
between those below and those above, between our- 


‘ selves and those dear to us, but hidden from us for a 
- little while by the veil that death drops before our tear- 
dimmed eyes. Shall we call them dead who face that 
_ veil from the other side? Nay, rather it is we who do 
_ the dying when they pass hence, we whose life is 
suddenly poorer and darker by the withdrawal of 
something rich and: beautiful, we whose horizons 


become more restricted than heretofore. 


_. Evidence exists in continually accumulating measure 
that there are no dead save the morally dead, 
_ the dead in trespasses and sins, Every seeming 
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death is a new beginning in life. Nothing perishes | 
that contains within it the germ of immortality—no _ 
self-consciousness, no memory, no quality or thought ; 


whereby a soul stands related to other souls and knows — 


itself incomplete without them. Earthly cares and — 
interests may soon fall away from the fe 
one whom we speak of as dead, but he himself is j 
substantially unchanged— oe ey 
The man survives, and whatsoe’er ~ 

He wrought of good or brave ne, 


Will mould him through the cycle year 
That dawns behind the grave. _ 3 


He lives, and in relations still, cannot Pe free frome i 
them and would not if he could. No life can be lived — 
to itself alone nor cut itself from its past. While fully — 


alive to the perils of necromancy, which are greater — 


than most people know, the writer holds that even — 
individual communication between persons in the flesh — 
and persons out of the flesh is occasionally made. But — 
if it were not so, if no phenomenal proof of survival 

were ever forthcoming, we have a higher proof, a — 
sweeter assurance, upon which to rely. Our solicitude, — 
our loving thought, our humble prayer to God for our 
beloved reaches its mark, and they know it—perhaps © 
more quickly than amid the deadening influences of — 
earth—and if we wait in trust and patience, curbing 

grief and mastering pain; the response comes through. 
They pray for us as we for them, perhaps know more — 
of us than we of them, and watch over us with larger, — 
tenderer wisdom than of old. This is a conviction — 
that grips the heart if we give it opportunity. — The 
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THE QUEST OF THE FACE. 





FTEEN years ago the writer happened to bein Rome, a 
d was on several occasions the guest of the late Fr. 








ies church with Hellenic associations. “One | 
the good priest showed him a recess in the wall 
the church in which was a picture of our Lord, 
covered not long before and in a state of remarkably _ 
d preservation, the colours fresh-looking and the es i2 . 
s clear. Only the head and shouldershad been 
and, if one remembers rightly, were about — ay 
fe-size. The picture was painted on the inner wall “4 
nd the eee was that it had been built over to, oe a 
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Patti How long it had been there no one 
but long enough to be forgotten, along with = 
else i in that city of marvels and hid treasure. Te rae 
one a little thrill to lookupon the Divine facethus 

ered and to realise that it belonged toa remote — 
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“past, yet a Bast in which men and women loved. pve 
reverenced the Son of Man even as we and thought of — 


Him in much the same way.. For it was the traditional °2 Pa 
face of Christ, roughly speaking, which pious hands — 
long dead had striven to reproduce on the = 


wall of San Silvestro in Capite. 


Perhaps this may be held to detract somewhat from 
belief in the genuine antiquity of the presentment. 


It may be questioned whether there is a traditional 
face of Christ, so many variants of the type having 
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seen the light from the time of the frescoes in the Cata- _ : 


combs until now. What we are accustomed to regard 


as the traditional face-is' in the main a Renaissance 


- conception, differing widely from the Byzantine as 
- from the modern Russian. On the other hand, it 


may. be argued with some force that, apart from — 


-symbolism—in which our Lord is depicted asa beautiful, — 3 


-beardless youth—the face of Christ in the Catacombs - 


plainly suggests the face of Christ as it lives in the 


devout imagination of the bulk of Christendom to-day. 


Dean Farrar and others have told us that there is no 


- means of ascertaining what our blessed Master really — 
looked like in the days of His flesh ; that, after all, we 


only possess a vague conventional idea of His appear- 
ance, and that it is impossible to say more with certainty. 


Still, one cannot help feeling with Sir Wyke Bayliss — 


that there must be some foundation for the tenacious 


belief of the centuries that we do possess some approach - 
to an authentic idea of the countenance of Him who — 


spake as never man spake ; that idea has persisted so 


long and has fixed itself so deep in the mind and heart 


a 
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as cS of the Church that it is only reasonable to suppose it 
__ represents a near approximation to the truth. Not 
| a _ that any one of us would ever be satisfied with any 
en eivoritatt of Christ, the work of man’s hands; how 
could we be? We carry within us an ideal: we feel _ 
ve we should know our Lord, if we met Him in visible 
_ form, and that we should not be startled by the 
5 _ departure of that form from our anticipations; He 
would be more or less like what we had fondly thought, 
~ but with a glory far transcending our highest capacity 
to apprehend. He is the fairest among ten thousand 
% __and the altogether lovely to our souls, but not until 
we are like Him shall we see Him as He is. 
i Mr. Stephen Graham has recently produced a book 
_ called “ The Quest of the Face,” in which he strikes 
$5 a new note on this subject. Its theme is that we are 
' all seeking the face of Christ and unable to find it save 
Fe ‘in fleeting glimpses. He bids us look for it and learn ' 
to know it in mankind. “He reflects the ideal 
_ personality visibly on the earth. From all points of 
the hidden and mysterious background of mankind 
lines were drawn to one point and the resultant came 
Crifoich to our material plane in Him. In Him the 
_ whole of our spiritual side blossomed and took features 
and form. No, no theory, I assure you ; actual fact. 
That is how it was possible to say that as in Adam all 
¥ die, so in Christ should all be made alive.” a 
This is a strange book, a haunting, challenging book. 
There are those to whom Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
ee writings aré perplexing or exasperating or both, for 
ES ead cannot understand them or relate them in any 
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oe oS to the concrete facts of event existence. : 
Sometimes the charge of-obscurity can justly be made x 
against them, and there is much in this latest work — 
which lies open to that criticism. But, on the other — . - 
hand, it is full of deep spiritual significance for those — 











who are'susceptible to such a message. And the word — 


is no more impressive than the man himself to whom 


__ ithas been given. He is not of the work-a-day world ; 
his gaze has found another focus and rests untroubled — 

upon heights and depths which our stormy passion-— ss 

ridden age never sees. Yet this man is now a private _ 


_ soldier in France, sharing the common lot and anny 
_ the common peril! 
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book. Throughout its pages the quest is pursued for = 


~ the kind of face that ought to be Christ’s. One after 


It is all in keeping with the mystic teaching of es & 4 
Ss 
A 
4 


another it passes by the strong, the dominating, the 
commonplace, the material-minded, the sad, the 


_. failures, even the lover, the poet, and the seer, the 


enthusiast and the reformer, the people who have never 
had a chance, and those who have had their chance 


and missed it. Always with the question trembling: — 
on his lips, “Art Thou He? Art Thou He?” he 
looks into the eyes of his fellow-men and turns away 
unsatisfied. No painter can paint the face the seeker _ 
wants and no human being wears it ; the face of Christ 
cannot be expressed, he says. Yet stay! is any so 
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familiar, so near, so compelling, alluring, unescapable ? 4 


Where is humanity that something of that face isnot? 
“Tt is said that a painter came to Jesus whilst He was _ 


in the midst of the crowd and endeavoured to portray __ 


y 
et LA ae. 
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oy also. 
is ‘not hard to find Christ manifest in ‘the ae 
ter all, even to-day. You may have a moment’s 


n of it when you see the common clay of any ‘human a 
ntenance made the vehicle of high emotion and 
ble resolve ; you can discern it when tender human a 
: looks forth upon you from out of honest human — i 
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'Tis a veiled glory at the best, but the true “te ~ 
a token ¢ of His Presence. And we shall be satisfied when 
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"Articles which have appeared ... in the 
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